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PREFACE 


Of all the cities in this part of the North American Continent 
sttuated to the north of the Gulf of Mexico, St-Augustine, 
Florida, is the most ancient, being founded in 1592 by Pedro 
de Aviles. 

Port Royal in Acadia dating of 1605 1s the very first french 
settlement in America. 


Jamestown, sttuated on the James River, ts the third oldest 
city, being established in 1607 by an english Society vf Com- 
merce. | 

The city of Quebec, founded on the 3rd of July 1608 by 
Champlain, native of “‘ Brouage in Saintonge’’, France, ws 
the fourth oldest establishement.. It 1s the capital of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. In appearance, save its dark metallic roofings, 
at reminds one of the city of Algiers in Africa, with its whate 
steeples. 

Built on the left bank of the St. Lawrence river facung Levis, 
at which point the rwer is approximately one mile wide, the 
city of Quebec has for tts foundation Cape Diamond. From 
the city, looking down the river, one may distinguish the Island 
of Orleans ; looking north the halls of Cote de Beauwpré and 
the beautiful Montmorency Falls. On the horizon beyond may 
be seen the intervening peaks of the Laurentian Mountains. 

Six miles up the rwer, the Quebec Bridge, with its great steel 
structure, spans the St. Lawrence. It 1s one of the largest can- 
tilever bridges of the world and is. the pride of Canadian En- 
guneers. 

Quebec, the gateway of the “* Kingdom of Canada’’, having 
become the Gibraltar of French Dominion in America, could 
not fail to become an subject of envy for the great European 
nations. It was the object of numerous attacks by the British, 
and also by the Iroquois Indians, the latter, sworn enemies of 
the white race and the missionaries. 
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In 1629, the Kirke Brothers succeeded in capturing Cham- 
plain’s strong-hold in America for the British, Quebec, at that 
tume, having only about 50 inhabitants. 

In 1632, by the treaty of St-Germain-en-Laye, Canada was 
restored to France. In 1690, the population of Quebec had in- 
creased to hardly 1200, when Admiral Phipps appeared in 
front of Quebec with a powerful fleet, sending a summons to 
the Governor asking him to surrender without firing a shot. 
The summons was recewed by Frontenac at the Chateau St. 
Louis by a messenger who was brought to him blindfolded. 

He was ushered into the hall where the Governor had gathered 
together all his officers, dressed up in their full splendour for 
the occasion. Frontenac proudly replied to the summons from 
the english Admiral: “ Tell your master that he wall have my 
reply by the mouth of my cannons.” 

A few hours later, the battle took place and Phipps had to 
retreat. 

A skillfully directed cannon ball, fired by Lemoyne of Ste- 
Helene, brought down the flag of the Admiral’s ship. A brave 
Canadian by the name of Carré, having seen, from the beach 
at Beauport, the english flag fall, ummediately proceeded to 
swum for the glorious trophy andon his return presented iw to 
the Governor for New-France. 

In 1711 a new attempt of invasion was made by Admiral 
Walker with his mighty fleet, which perished deplorably on 
Isle aux Oeufs and English Bay, about 200 miles below Quebec. 

Canada was miraculously saved, for the second time. 

It was on this occasion that the Chapel of ‘‘ Notre-Dame 
de la Victoire’, in lower town, had changed its name from the 
one taken in 1690 to that of “‘ Notre-Dame des Victoires ”’. 

Then, vn the year 1759, came the Invasion and the srege of 
Quebec. The population of the colony, although increased to 60000 
inhabitants could not, in spite of their great efforts, defend - 
Canada, under poor government, with weak resources and re- 
sist the stubborn attacks from english armies under the com- 
mand of General Wolfe. In spite of the glorious victories, by 
Montcalm on the heights of Montmorency and by Levis at 
Ste. Foy, the fate of New-France had been definitely sealed by 
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the battle of the Plains of Abraham (September 13th), which 
gave Quebec to the english. Canada thus became, the peerless 
jewel of Great Britain. 

In vain the Americans tried, by persuasion and force, to de- 
tach ut from its new alliance. Their attempted invasion, directed 
in 1775 by Montgomery and Arnold failed at the foot of 
Cap Diamond, thanks to the loyalty of the French-Canadians 
who united wih the gallant soldiers of Carleton in repelling 
the enemy. | 

This loyalty of the Canadians towards the British has been 
often again shown at Chateauguay, at Soudan South Africa and 
in many other places, where the British rule. French-Canadians 
are now known the world over as amongst most loyal subjects 
of His British Majesty Kang of great Britain, Ireland and 
Dominions beyond the seas. 

The city of Quebec is not only the home re brivsh loyalty in 
North America, but it is also the moral and political capital 
of what was knwon as “ New-France’’, or Quebec, although 
Ottawa has become the official capital of the Dominion, in 
1867. 

On account of the great numerical superiority of French 
Canadians, its many first class educational institutions, 
as catholic University, its public buildings, the House of 
Parliament, its Court House and Municipal Administration 
building, (The discussions are mostly all in french) Quebec, 
by its ever expanding commerce, its social relations, vis 
Dufferin Terrace, unique of its kind, remains for the tourrsts 
a centre of attraction, and is without doubt the historical Mecca 
of pilgrumages. They come, toadmire the incomparable scenery 
of the Province of Quebec and its unending panoramas un- 
folding to the naked eye, to breathe the wonderful fresh air the 
country affords us, and to come in intimate contact with our 
population and customs. 

Quebec City,with its population of 125,000, as compared with 
that of 50 in 1629 has not changed greatly in its customs from 
the days of those early seitlers_of ** New-France ” 


Many daily newspapers are published in Quebec, such as 
‘Le Soleil’, ‘ L’ Action Catholique”, ““ L’Evénemeni”’, 
* The Chronicle-Telegraph ”’. 

In spite of numerous disastrous fires, in the business and 
residential disiricts of St. Roch (1745), St. Sauveur (1862) 
and St. Jean-Baptiste Ward (1881), the city has not ceased to 
expand beyond its limits. 

The city now includes the outlying districus of Lamorlou, 
Montcalm, Belvedere. 

The total valuation of wmmoveable property amounts to 
nearly one hundred and fifty million dollars, with the exception 
of property exempt from taxes and which amounts to about 
fifty million dollars. 

A public invitation to every Canadian citizen, having been 
made few months ago, to participate in some way in the cele- 
bration of the Diamond Jubilee of the Confederation, on Do- 
minion Day, 1st July next, we have therefore deemed proper, 
for the benefit of the tourists, to draw up compendious inventory 
of the Quebec historial assets and to describe, wm _ this 
handy and succint essay, the most umportant historical tales 
recorded in our regronal archives. 

Let us hope that this endeavour of us, how imperfect and 
incomplete it may be, will fulfill rts aim, which 1s merely to 
popularize this corner of the Province and to familiarize the 
tourist with the plentiful beauties of the Old Quebec. 

Strangers and tourists who wish to visit the dufferent quar- 
ters and historical points of the quaint city, would do well to 
secure a guide, who may be had by applying to the “* Historical 
Guides Association of Quebec’’. They will thus be assured, 
by the payment of a small fee, to have the services of bilingual, 
competent and trustworthy guides. 

For those, whose tume ws lumated in Quebec, we offer this 
small booklet as a “‘ Vade Mecum ”’ which can be read at leisure 
and may be kept as a souvenir of their short stay in the Old 
City of Champlain. 

J.-Camille Pouxior. 
Québec June 1927. 


Port Royal 


(from an old engraving) 


First french settlement in America.— J604. 


A Logemens des artifans. 

B Plate forme ou eftoit le ca- 
non. 

C Le magafin. 

D Logement du fieur de Pont- 
graué & Champlain. 

-E La forge. 
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F Palitlade de pieux. 

G Le four. 

H_ La cuifine. 

O Petite maifonnette ou |’on 
retiroit les vtanfiles de nos 
barques;, que depuis. le 
fieur de Poitrincourt fit 


rebaftir, & y logea le fieur 
Boulay quand le fieur du 
Ponts’en reuint en France. 

P (1) La porte de l’abitation. 

Q (2) Le cemetiere, 

R (3) La riuiere. 


(1) Cette lettre manque dans le dessin; mais la porte est bien reconnaissable tant par sa figure que par 
avenue qui y aboutit. —(z) K, dans le dessin. —(3) L, dans le dessin. 
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Champlain, the founder of Quebec. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC 


ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY 


‘* Quebec has been thescene of more than one crisis of su- 
preme importance to the New World and the stage whereon 
many of these events were cast, was the Governor’s resi- 
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The Chateau Frontenac 


dence, the Chateau St-Louis. The modern counterpart 
and enduring reminiscence of this old castle is found in the 
stately Chateau Frontenac, rising from the same site around 
which the fortunes and romances of the city still centre. 

In the architestural detail of Chateau Frontenac a great 
amount of historical background has been incorporated. 


The very first St. Louis Fort. 
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It seems a far cry from this caravansary of modern luxury 
and convenience to the primitive structure begun by Cham- 
plain on the crest of the rock in 1620, which was something 
between a medieval castle and a backwoods stockade. 

Under Governor Montmagny the first stone Chateau 
St-Louis was begun in 1647 and re-constructed by Frontenac 
in 1694. A few charming old engravings preserved to us, 
give an impression of a rather substantial semicastle of a 
Norman type of architecture situated near the edge of the 
precipice. It had square flanking towers and evidently there 
was a balcony from which the Governor was accustomed 
to take the air and scan whith anxious eyes the fleet bearing 
St. Lawrence below. Three stone buttresses appear to have 
supported it, and these Seem to have been preserved in the 
Dufferin Terrace, which was built over the cellars after the 
Chateau was destroyed by fire in 1832. 

The one concrete evidence that remains to us of Chateau 
St. Louis is a stone from one of the arches which bears the 
cross of the Order of the Knights of Malta and the partially 
defaced date 1647 claimed by some to be 1694. This forms 
part of the corner stone of the recently re-built wing of the 
Chateau Frontenac and is set over the entrance to the 
“porte cochére.”’ 

Of the interior architecture of Chateau St. Louis we know 
almost nothing, except, that the Great Hall appears to have 
been the centre of its activites and was palatial in its dimen- 
sions and adornment. The ceilling seems to have been lofty 
and the walls to have been hung with some portraits of 
historic interest, which included kings and ministers of 
France and other dignitaries, who had been associated 
with the development of the colony. Over the Governor’s 
seat, hung the French Royal Arms draped with a cluster of 
white flags sprinkled with golddn lilies. In this setting a 
drama of often tragic and sometimes humorous events was 
played out beneath a leaky roof and crumbling rafters. 
The Louis’ of France were rarely open-handed in providing 
for the néeds of their representatives in the struggling 
colony. 


In 1690 from this Great Hall, Frontenac defied the envoy 
of Phips, whose english fleet lay in the river below. From 
here he wielded sovereignty over an immense territory 
extending from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes 
and down the Mississipi to New-Orleans. In this hall he 
received, as the representative of the french King, the homa- 
ge and fealty of the noblesse and military retainers in the 
picturesque feudalistic ceremonies of that day. Here he 
summoned the first parliament of New-France, and following 
the capitulation in 1759, this was the seat of government for 
almost the whole of North America, until the independence 
of the United States was recognized. 

Such was the intensely interesting historical background, 
that Bruce Price, the architect caught and embodied in his 
modern conception of Chateau St. Louis, now intimately 
known to half the world as Chateau Frontenac. Drawing 
his inspiration from the turrets and towers of the chateau 
of Old France familiar to Champlain, Frontenac and Laval, 
he maintained the atmosphere and tradition that surrounded 
these men who made history in Quebec in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The fleaming copper roof, donjon 
or keep, and the picturesque courtyeard paved with flags 
stones, are arresting details in this interesting conception. 

The interior has received just as careful consideration 
and many historic incidents have been brought to a modern 
reminiscence and given enduring from in the rooms and details 
of the present Chateau. 

The spacious and luxurious rotunda and the Grand Allée 
reflect the Great Hall of Frontenac’s time. The spirit of the 
Great Onontio, who was essentially a soldier and a courtier 
has been most happily portrayed in the Frontenac or Grill 
Room, where the decorative motif is the coronet that sur- 
mounted the coat of arms of his family. 

The Grand Staircase of marble and green copper grill 
work is a picturesque link between the Old World and the 
New. Its inspiration evidently came from the stairs in the 
Petit Trianon, down which Marie Antoinette swept her 
pretty skirts in the heyday of her beauty and popularity. 
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In the St. Lawrence, Champlain and Jacques-Cartier 
rooms, luxurious comfort and a sense of establishment is 
suggested by the substantial furniture, oak panelling, broad 
fireplaces and deep window seats. This forms and arresting 
contrast to the stremous and precarious conditions of life 
endured by the men for whom these rooms are named, 
while the paintings and models of the ships,in which they 
dared the uncharted Atlantic,are decorative details of an 
unusually inspiring quality. 

The Blue Salon, or Round Drawing-room has mullioned 
windows gleaming mirrors and a great marble fireplace and 
might easily have been transported from a Chateau in 
Old France. 

The Salon Madeleine de Vercheres embodies a slightly 
Italian interest which gives a pleasing garden effect and 
contrast to the 16th century french atmosphere pervading 
the other rooms. It is also the enduring reminiscence of an 
incident of devoted courage in the life of the yound french 
canadian girl whose name it bears. An entresole of generous 
proportion leads to the Ballroom where the atmosphere 
of the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles is cunningly suggested 
in the crystal chandeliers and elliptically shaped windows 
and mirrors. The blue and gold color scheme might very 
fittingly name this lovely room for Louis le Grand. One’s 
fancy easily strays to the first Governor’s ball, in Chateau 
St. Louis, when that brilliant group Courcelle Talon and de 
Tracy inakgurated in Quebec on the 4th of February, 1667 
the color and formality of the court of the Grand Monarque. 

The Garden Cafe opening on to Dufferin Terrace is a 
distinctly continental influence and is one of the most 
beautiful rendez-vous in America. It is possibly the most 
realistic picture of history repeating itself that may be 
achieved in the New-World. When the band plays on 
summer evenings, the beau monde of Quebec foregather 
flirt and gossip just asmany of their ancestors did when 
Frontenac was governor and the French lilies floated over 
the Chateau. 


Each room in Chateau Frontenac is a delightful story and 
the view from every window an inspiration. All the com- 
forts and conveniences have been so incorporated into 
the atmosphere of historic charm and beauty as to become 
a part of the scheme of things. Up-to-date plumbing, 
efficient laundry arrangements and a more than adequate 
cuisine, are material considerations that have never been 
permitted to suffer when utility and historic atmosphere 
split on the rock of architectural convenience.” 


Miss Marguerite HUBBELL. 


THE HURONS OF LORETTE 


THE SURVIVORS OF A GREAT RACE 


Two great Indian races inhabited the new world before 
its discovery by Europeans : The Iroquois and Algonquin 
races who occupied the valleys of the St. Lawrence and 
Ontario. 

The latter were peaceful’ and devoted themselves to 
cultivating indian corn, whilst the former, of a warrior type, 
lived by hunting. 

Toward 1530 the Hurons or Houendots, a detached tribe 
of Iroquois, came to settle on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
where Jacques-Cartier met them in 1535 and exchanged 
with them presents which presaged goodwill and friendship. 

Attacked by the Algonquins, the Hurons retired to 
Michilimackimac on Lake Simcoe, which Champlain visited 
in one of his voyages. 

The total population of natives in 1609, date at which 
Champlain made an alliance with the Hurons and the 
Algonquins, were about 50,000 souls, spread over the three 
races, representing each an effective of about 3,000 warriors. 

The Iroquois, commonly called “the five nations ”’, 

undertook a war of extermination against the Algonquins 
and Hurons which culminated in 1647 by the violent death 
of Piscaret, the Algonquin chief. 
_ The Hurons, alarmed by the increasing superiority of the 
Iroquois and anxious to escape imminent destruction, came 
to seek protection of Champlain and took refuge towards 
1651 on the Island of Orleans, on land placed at their disposal 
by the Jesuits. 

After living there several years, during which they were 
often the objects of attacks by the Iroquois, the Hurons 
emigrated in 1662, at first to Our Lady de Notre-Dame de 
Foi, thence to Jeune-Lorette where they settled definitely. 
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It is well to mention that in all the Dominion of Canada, 
permanent reserves are made for the different Indian tribes, 
which still exist and live in peace, under the protection of 
the Federal Government, who pays them an individual 
annuity. 

Moreover federal grants are made each year for religious. 
worship and the upkeep of schools for the Indians. ~ 

Their traditional mode of existence is preserved under 
the direction of a captain and a counsel of war formed of 
four chiefs. 

The number of Indians, which in 1871 was 107,000 for 
all the Dominion, has greatly diminished ; their mode of 
life is being considerably changed by the progressive evolu- 
tion of their tastes and habits. This results from many 
causes : the community of religion, which has brought a 
community of language, the terrible visitation of tubercu- 
losis by which the greater number were attacked and the 
simultaneous action of inter-marriage and gradual emanci- 
pation of individuals. 

Little by little their characteristics of red skins disappear,. 
especially by more frequent marriages with the white race. 

By these mixed marriages of the “ Coureurs des Bois’, 
the original type of the Indian is considerably modified, 
whilst retaining, either in his exterior appearance or mentality 
some of tlie characteristics of his Indian origin. 

The Indians of Canada are remarkable for their endurance, 
their intrepidity, their wonderful observation which allows 
them to roam in the forests, by their facility to learn foreign 
languages, by great perspicacity, wonderful memory, extreme 
politeness, excepting, however, when they make use of 
“fire water,” for then the quietness of their cheracter, their 
native indolence, changes into uncontrolable fury. 

In the course of a voyage in Europe, we once met a 
Frenchman who asked seriously if we often meet in Canada 
Indians, with the scalps of their victims hanging from their 
belts ? 


Is it necessary to say that it is only in great ceremonials 
and patriotic celebrations, in order to add colour to the feast, 
that red skins dress in their warlike andinoffensiv costumes ? 

Since the treaty of 1701, concluded between irontenac 
and Kondiaronk, during which the war axe was definitely 
buried, the Indians have been faithful british subjects, 
excepting, however, in 1763. | 

An Indian tribe under the command of Chief Pontiac, 
then revolted in the name of the King of France, to drive 
the English out of Canada which they had just conquered. 
The attempt, inspired undoubtedly by a sentiment of 
gratitude towards their former benefactors, failed miserably. 

Since then, the red skins have always shown themselves 
the ardent defenders of the British Crown. As proof of this 
we have the rising of the loyalist tribes against the American 
invasion in 1775, when the Indian Chief Tecumsech, became 
Brigadier-General in the British Army and was killed at 
the head of his batallion and the glorious death, at Chateau- 
guay, in 1813, of the Huron’s, Joseph and Stanislas Vincent. 


Numerous are the sons of the forest who lately, during 
the great war, enlisted voluntarily and crossed the “ Great 
Lakes”’ to defend, on the battlefields of Europe, the cause 
of threatened civilization and founded there a z2lorious 
death. 

Ten miles from Quebec, on the banks of the river St. 
Charles, flowingin cascades towards the plain, at a place 
called Jeune-Lorette, on a concession granted by Letters 
Patent, march 7th, 1742, are found the remains of what 
was once the great Huron tribe. 

The other Indian tribes, such as the Iroquois, Amalecites, 
Montagnais, are dispersed here and there in the Pro- 
vince : The Iroquois at Caughnawaga, the Montagnais on 
Lake St. John and the Bersimis, on the North Shore of the 
St. Lawrence. Some families are established at the “Rivie- 
re-du-Loup-Point” whilst the Abenaquis, of Acadian ex- 
traction, appear to be grouped along the river St. Francis, 
at St-Thomas-de-Pierreville, ete. 
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The habitations of the Indians in Jeune-Lorette contrast 
greatly with the more spacious residence of the “ canadian 
habitant ’’ situated on the other shore. : 


The wigwam of a conicle form and the maisonnettes with . 
flat roof and small windows, built in proximity to each 
other, have given place to handsome country houses, 
provided with all modern comforts. 

Here is what was formerly the furniture of an Inaian 
1A 


In the centre a little oven in stone covered over with 
an iron plate ; in one corner of the room the dinner table, 
and the kitchen utensils hanging on the wall. Close by 
covering the floor, slices of ash, sweet scented hay and 
generally aJl the stock of materials that the Indians so 
ingeniously transform into articles of commerce. On the 
ceiling is hung the old gun which, with the calumet, the 
inseparable companion of the Indian. Rarely a few chairs 
to receive visitors, for the Indian generally prefers to 
stretch himself on the fur of the caribou that he brought 
down in the course of his hunt. In the darkest corner of the 
house is the camp bed,on which are piled during the day 
woolen blankets in which the Indian, disdaining the refine- 
ment of modern beds, covers himself to sleep when night 
comes. 


In the modern habitation of the Indian a Jarge panel with 
hinges is inserted in the front, which,can be raised at will,ope- 
ning on a long table where are gathered, in artistic disorder, 
objects of different colors and tints: flower pots, fancy 
boxes and many other articles, the whole made by Indian 
women. 


The men, on their return from hunting and roaming in 
the woods, where they go to gather bark, sweet smelling 
hay, bouquet of ash, which serve as materials for various 
products, spend their time especially in the making of 
canoes, paddles, tomakawks and arrows. 


They excel especially in ais making of snow shoes of all 
shapes and sizes. 
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Since civilization has taken from the Indians their warrior 
instincts and their immense hunting grounds, they have 
become more sedentary and peaceful. 

Several among them look towards the practice of fine 
arts and liberal professions. 

In 1657, entered the Hotel Dieu of Quebec, as a 
nun, Genevieve Agnes Skaind’ Haron, the first Huron Indian 
maiden. Recently two nieces of the chief Sioux became nuns 
at St. Damien. 


Several among the Hurons have Hecame noted merchants 
and important manufacturers. 


- Lately, a Huron was appointed a draftsman in the De- 
partment of Crown Lands. A notary of Indian blood has 
been elected the mayor of his: parish. Numerous doctors, 
lawyers, priests and religious are of Indian origin, notably 
Father Prosper Vincent, curé of Pierreville, and Father de 
Gonzague, Abenaquis by birth. 

A couple of years ago the Huron tribe in Lorette had the 
great honor of seeing one of their chiefs, Mr. Ludger Bastien, 
elected to the Teehivlatre of Quebec, a becoming a member 
for the county of Quebec, of the “Grand Council” for the 
Province of Quebec. 


A better proof does not exist of the equality, of races in 
Canada, where all careers are opened to the various classses 
of the community, whatever their origin or nationality. 


The Indian women have, at least up to the present, 
happily escaped the domination and despotism of modern 
Dalilas and exotic fashions: They wear their abundant 
black hair in braids; their dress is soft and rich in color, a 
mantila of the wool of the country covers their shoulders, 
necklets of wampung, with a piece of French money attached 
to them, ornament their neck, a black handkerchief, ar- 
tistically urranged, covers their forehead, thick mitasses 
in blue cloth protects them from the cold. 


The Huron maidens of Lorette are, remarkably handsome 
and not at all tattooed, though certain tourists think so. 


The following french verses taken from a popular song, 
gives a pleasing and just portrait of them : 


Brune et gentille est la Huronne 
Quand au village on peut la voir, 
Perles au col mante mignonne 

Et le cceur dans un grand ceil noir. 

Sa veine a du sang de ses péres, 

Le mattre des bois d’autrefois. 

Vivent les Huronnes si fiéres 

De leurs guerriers, de leur grands bois. 


The grand Chief of the Huron nation is at present Ovide 
Sioux of the tribe of the Tortoise. his Indian name is ‘TSAIEN- 
HOHI. 

Numerous distinguished persons of Canada and foreign 
countries: the Governor General and the Prince of Wales 
in 1860 and in 1901, the Duke of York, (the present King 
George V), have honored La Jeune-Lorette with their visits. 

The address, that was then presented, is interesting to 
read, on account of the delicate sentiments it expresses and 
the original and picturesque mode of speaking that charac- 
terize the Indians : 


To His Royat Hicuness THE DUKE or CORNWALL AND 
YORK, SON OF THE GREAT ONONTHIO OF ENGLAND. 


GREAT PRINCE, 


Many moons have passed since the day on which the 
Huron chiefs of Lorette had the honor of saluting on the 
promontory of Stadacona the King, Your Father. 

Forty summers have passed during which the Great 
Spirit has called the new King to reign over us. 

In the last moons of the last century, mourning has 
caused England to weep as we did ourselves with our 
white brothers over the death of Our Mother the Good’ 
Queen Victoria. 

Our hearts rejoice when we come to salute again the 
future King of England. You know that since the french 


flag, with its fleurs de lis, recrossed the Great Lakes, 
the families of the Deer, the Bear, the Turtle, which form 
our nation have lived in harmony with the Dragon of St. 
George. Therefore it is which joy that we come to declare 
our sentiments of fidelity towards the King. Your Father, 
and to smoke with you the pipe of peace. 

May the hunting and fishing be abundant for you; may 
your sun be radiant and the portage of life that you still 
have to travel, be without an accident. 

May, when your sun is setting and your feet refuse to 
take part in the race and your eyes close, that wisdom 
that you had to govern your people and the goodness you 
had for it, be your consolation and your glory. 

May the Great Spirit extend to you its dew and may it 
multiply your days and those of the one that shares the 
joy and sorrow of your Wigwam, our future Queen, who 
resembles the prettiest flowers of our woods. 

I have spoken. 

For the Huron Nation, 


Patt TSAIENHOHI. 


SUGGESTED ITINERARY FOR VISIT 
TO THE HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 


Ist PROMENADE 
MONUMENT OF FAITH 
PLACE D’ARMES 


A granite and bronze monument, thirty-five feet high 
erected on the site ““Rond de Chéne”’ where the Indian 
Huron tribe, pursued by the Iroquois, were wont to look for 
shelter, under the protection of the Fort St. Louis. 

Inaugurated the 16th day of October 1916, to commemo- 
rate the third centenary of the Faith in Canada, and the 
apostolic labors of the Recollets. 


DUFFERIN TERRACE 


Constructed first of all under Lord Durham, who gave it 
its name. 


It was Lord Dufferin, Governor of Canada, who during 
his term of office from 1870 to 1878, suggested the extension 
of the Terrace as far as the Citadel, and the construction 
of five kiosques, which later on were given the names : 
Plessis, Frontenac, Lorne, Dufferin and Victoria. 


This promenade, which is incomparable in magnificence, 
is situated 200 feet above the St. Lawrence river, is 1,800 
feet long and 60 feet in width and extends as far as the 
Battle Fields, which can be reached by stairs, built by the 
Federal Government in 1900. 

Directly opposite, on the other side of the river, the city 
of Levis, with its church steeples, its hospitals, and on the 
heights above, its three forts constructed by the Imperial 
Government at a cost of approximatively five million 
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pounds sterling, the Davie Ship Building Co., with its repair 
shops and the Island of Orleans formerly called ““ L’Ile de 
Bacchus” on. account of its:vineyards and also “ L’Lle des 
Sorciers ”’, on account of its numerous legends Jaen 
to Evil Spirits. © 

To the west, at the foot of the Cape, a 1 memorial tablet 
marks the spot where Montgomery died the 31st December 
1775 and the Prés-de-Ville barricade, where Canadians 
joined the English to repulse the army of the American 
Invaders. 

To the left, the conglomeration of houses of commerce 
in Lower Town, the elevators, the Custom’s houses, the 
docks and Louise Basin, the Immigration Office, the “ Castle 
Gardens’ and the district of St. Roch and Limoilou, the 
surrounding country of “ Céte de Beaupré”’, just beyond 
which may be seen the beautiful Montmoreney Falls. 
During the summer thousands of people enjoy themselves 
nightly on the Terrace, surrounded with these numerous 
wonders of nature. 


CHAMPLAIN MONUMENT 


One of the most beautiful monuments which have been 
erected in Canada. It is the work of Chevré, sculptor, and 
‘Cardonnel, architect, of Paris. 

It is forty-eight feet high with a statue of fourteen feet. 

Many commemorative inscriptions adorn the monument. 
‘which bears on its front : 


A Champlain, la ville de Québec. 


The unveiling of this monument, by Lord Aberdeen, then 
Governor General of Canada, took place on the 21st of 
September, 1898. 

A very patriotic demonstration took place and speeches 
made by Sir Louis Jetté, who was then Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province of Quebec and by Consul General Kleckowski, 
of France. 
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Champlain Monument. 
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At the top of the monument, Champlain stands, hat in 
hand, saluting Canada, and the Angel of Renown glorifies 
the “ Father of New France ”’. 

On one of the bas-reliefs, the city of Quebec is symbolized 
by a lady writing the name of the founder, in golden letters, 
in the book of Immortality. 

Not far from this monument was erected the historical 
Chateau St. Louis, where the Seigneurs, with bared heads, 
knelt on the ground, offering their homage and honor to the 
King of France; it was also here that Frontenac received 
Phipp’s messenger, and uttered his famous response: I will 
answer your master with the mouth of my cannons.” 

In fact, a few hours later the english flag, which adorned 
Admiral Phipp’s flagship, was struck down by a well directed 
cannon ball fired by Le Moyne de Ste. Helene. 

Over the door of the main entrance of the Chateau 
Frontenac still may be seen the Coat of Acms of Malte, 
placed there by the Knight of Montmagny, in 1647. 

It was in 1834 that the Chateau St. Louis, which was the 
Governors’ residence, was destroyed by fire. 


BASILICA OF NOTRE DAME OF QUEBEC 


In 1629, Canada was taken by the Kirke Brothers, but 
was returned to France by the treaty of St. Germain-en- 
Laye. In 1632, Champlain voiced his vow, for the erectins 
of a chapel in Quebec in honor of the Blessed Virgin, under 
the name of “‘ Notre-Dame de la Recouvrance’’, near the pre- 
site of the Cathedral. 

This chapel was destroyed in 1640 and 1645. A new 
church was built under the name of Notre-Dame de la 
Conception. 

According to a letter, written in 1688, by Father Chaumo- 
not to his Superior, Father Dablon, it was Father Poncet, 
who, having landed in Quebec in October 1649, (with Fathers 
Vimont and Lallemant and accompanied by the Ursuline 
Nuns,) blessed the church of Notre-Dame de la Con- 
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ception and celebrated the first mass on the 24th. of Decem- 
ber 1650. 


The parish of Notre Dame of Quebec was canonically 
erected, in 1874, by Bishop Laval. 


The Interior of the Basilica. 


In 1674 the parish church of Quebec was elevated to the 
rank of Cathedral (in 1874 to that of Basilica), but in the 
year 1744 it was greatly enlarged through the plans of 
Mr. Chaussegros de Lery. 

During the siege of 1759 the Cathedral served as a shelter 
from the english attacks, but was completely destroyed by 
fire on the night of the 22nd. of July. 
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We read in the Journal of the siege that, “‘on the 17th. of 
July, one Jean Pouliot was instantly killed opposite the 
Cathedral, by an english bomb.” 


The return from 
a midnight mass at 
Notre-Dame, on the 


Xmas Day. 


(The Chapel of ‘‘ Notre-Dame des Victoires”’ was them 
also burnt, but was reconstructed in 1765 and, in April 
1771, the first mass was celebrated under the reign of Mgr. 
Briand. ) 

- he interior decorations of the church were under the 
direction of architect Jean Baillargé and his son Francois. 


The restoration of the Cathedral was completed during 
1921 and 1922, but, to the sorrow of thousands, on the 22nd. 
of December 1922, this national temple and its works of 
art were destroyed by fire, with the exception of the paintings, 
Sainte Famille, by Blanchard, and the Death of St. Joseph. 
by Pasqualoni. | 

Fortunately, the clerical authorities had in 1920, while 
the Basilica was in course of restoration, taken this oppor- 
tunity to have many of these paintings copied by our best 
canadian artists. 

After the great disaster of 1922, duplicates were offered 
to Cardinal Bégin to replace the originals and the interior 
of the Basilica was rebuilt. One may still admire : The Cruci- 
fixion, by Van Dyck ; The Nativity, by Carrache ; The Holy 
Family, by Van Loo ; and The Immaculate Conception, by 
Lebrun. 

Six other beautiful paintings, recently offered by the 
French Republic, adorn the walls of the new Basilica. 

Through the appeal of Cardinal Bégin, work was resumed 
in reconstructing, with certain changes, the Basilica, under 
the supervision of the architect Voisin and the sculptor 
Vermare. 

On the 4th. of October 1925, Mer Langlois, auxiliary of 
Cardinal Begin officiatedin the Cathedral of Quebec, which © 
was completely restored to its ancient splendor. 

Since 1857, at the request of Governor Hope, a pew is 
specially reserved in the church, for the King representative. 


NOTRE DAME PRESBYTERY 
BUADE SREET 


It was only in 1775 that the first Presbytery in Quebec was 
built. 

A preparatory meeting, composed of Church wardens 
and freeholders, was held in October 1773. A plan was after- 
wards drawn up by an expert. 

In a speech, delivered on the 24th. of January 1775, and 
preserved in the archives of Notre Dame, the parish priest 
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Reverend Bernard Dosque, emphasized the need of building 
a Presbytery, the dimensions to be 60 feet by 361% in width. 
He asked, however, that being the property of the fabrique 
to not build it “ pignon sur rue’’, as otherwise there might 
be cause for criticism. 

It seems that at that time, to have a house “ pignon sur 
rue’ meant that the owner should have complete ownership, 
and the good parish priest did not care the Fabrique to 
appear to be the proprietor. 


The resolution passed shows that the priest’s request was 


The first Presbytary of Notre-Dame de Québec. 


acceded to. The erection of the Presbytery was decided on, 
but it was stipulated that it be built “‘pignon on Buade 
Street’ but for the parish priest. 

Among the signers of the resolution were Voyer, Corbin, 
Langlois, Turgeon, Levasseur, Morin, Dufour, Etienne 
Parent. . 

When the Presbytery was rebuilt, regard was had for 
Father Dosque’s expressed wish, by turning about the fa- 
cade. Manners change with the times. 

Father Torcapel was first to discharge the duties of parish 
priest of Notre-Dame, (1650-1660). He was succeeded by 
Father Berniéres, who had the official title of parish priest 
(1660-1687). 
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Following is a list of the parish priests of Notre- Dame de 
Québec, since the conquest : 


Revd. Jean-Félix Richer... ................... 1749-1768 
Revd. Bernard-Sylvestre Dosque nara as aaa 1769-1774 
Revd. Louis Beaumont... .. Pear, oleae fio 
Revd. Auguste-David anibere ee eae itil At 
Mgr. Joseph-Octave Plessis. . ee ere eel o-1 SOG 
Reyd. Louis-Joseph Desjardins. . ere ee LUD 1807 
Revd. André Doucet. . er i a aie ae SUL LS 14. 
Mgr. Joseph Signai. . Be rs in he nt Lae 183 1 
Mgr. Chs-Frs Baillargeon.. Mie ase <tr oo 12-1850 
on teeO ISTE LOU ean. ii oe aun LODO-1851 
Revd. Peon Auchan Fee iin ae ee LOO L&Se 
Mgr. F. Faguy. . Rg eg a A) ee eat 1912 
Maraheestatamme: . ea eee ee ae NS 


EPISCOPAL PALACE 


Within a hundred feet of the site of the church “ de la 
Recouvrance ”’, erected by Champlain after the restoration 
of Canada to France in 1632, by the treaty of St-Germain- 
en-Laye, situated at the summit of Mountain Hill, may be 
seen this magnificent edifice : the residence of the Catholic 
Archbishop of Quebec. 

The actual Episcopal Palace was constructed while Mer. 
Signay was the Metrepolitan Bishop. 

The corner stone was laid the 25th of August, 1844. 

Mgr. Flavien Turgeon, at that time coadjutor of Mer. 
Signay, gathered contributions in all parishes in the diocese 
and directed the work for this construction. 

On the 20th. of November 1847,the Archibishop took 
possession of this new Episcopal Palace. 

Becoming Archbishop in 1850, Mgr. Turgeon resided in 
the Episcopal Palace until his death. After him Mer. 
Baillargeon occupied it from 1867 to 1870. 

The Palace took the name of Cardinal’s Palace during 
the Cardinalate of Archbishops Taschereau and Bégin, who 
died respectively in 1898 and 1925. 
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Cardinal Taschereau 
The first Canadian Cardinal. 
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Mer. Paul-Eugéne Roy having become titulary of the 
Episcopal See of Quebec, occupied it from 1925 to 1926. 

It is the actual residence of His Grace Mgr. Raymond- 
Marie Rouleau, O.P., who,in the fall of 1926,was transferred 
from Valleyfield to the Episcopal See of Quebec and invested 
with the dignity of Archbishop and Metropolitan. 

The walls of the reception hal] are adorned by rich red 
draperies and covered with beautiful paintings in the colors 
of the following Popes : Clement IV, Gregoire XVI, Pius 
IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, also Cardinals 
Taschereau and Bégin and all the other bishops of Quebec. 

Above the throne, in relief over the silk draperies of emerald 
color, are placed the armorial bearings of the new Arch- 
bishop with the motto : Caritas Veritatis, of which the fiest 
pastoral letter to the faithful is a magnificent development. 

A chapter composed of twelve canons is attached to the 
Metropolitan Church. 


THE WOLFE AND MONTCALM MONUMENT 
GOVERNOR’S GARDEN 


This monument erected, during the reign of George IV, 
to the memory of the English and French Generals who 
were both mortally wounded in the great battle of the 
Plains of Abraham, on the 13th. day of September 1759. 
The base of the monument is fifty feet high on a cenotaph of 
fifteen feet. 

On the Monument the following inscription can be seen: 


Mortem virtus communem 
Famam historia 
Monumentum posterttas dedit. 


This inscription was composed by Doctor J. C. Fisher, 
director of the Quebec Gazette. 

The name of Montcalm is inscribed on the right hand side 
of the monument, and Wolfe’s on the left. 


Series. 


This monument was unveiled by Lord Dalhousie, on the 
Sth. day of September, 1828. 


STATUE OF CARDINAL TASCHEREAU 


Erected on the Basilica Square, in honor of the first 
Canadian Cardinal, in 1886. 

This monument is bronze colored in old gold, representing 
Cardinal Taschereau, clothed in the robe of a Cardinal with 
upraised hand, blessing his dear seminary and cathedral. 

The base is of red granite, embossed with angels. 

One of the low-reliefs recalls Cardinal Taschereau as 
founder of the “‘ Quarante-Heures ” (Forty Hours), another 
as rector and superior of Laval University, a third as a 
young priest visiting the Quarantine, risking his life amongst 
the Irish victims of the terrible epidemic of Typhus, which 
raged in 1847. 

The unveiling of this monument on the 17th. of June 
1924, four years after the Cardinal’s death, by his successor, 
His Eminence the Cardinal Bégin, was a very impressive 
ceremony and was witnessed by the Honourable L.-A. ‘Tas- 
chereau, Prime Minister of Quebec, a nephew of Cardinal 
Taschereau. 


HEBERT MONUMENT 


Was erected the 3rd day of September 1918, on the site 
of the City Hall, on the occasion of the 3rd Centenary of the 
arrival in Quebec of Louis Hébert, first ‘‘ Canadian Habi- 
tant’. 

The monument is a high one, surmounted by Hébert, | 
offering to the Lord his first sheaf of wheat grown in Canada. 

A group, at the left side of the monument, represents his 
wife teaching her three children, the Word of God. 

To the right may be seen Hébert’s son-in-law, Guillaume 
Couillard, resting on his plow, looking towards the future 
with confidence. 
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The monument is inscribed with the Coat of Arms of the 
Province of Quebec, under which may be read the following 
inscription : | 

Je me souviens. 
(Which means) 


I remember. 


After the names of forty-seven of the first colonists of 
Quebec, may be seen the following inscription: 


Ils ont été ala peine ; qwils soient a Vhonneur. 
(Which means) 


They have given themselves great trouble, let them be 
3 honored. 


THE ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL 


At the corner of Desjardins and St. Ann streets, near the 
Clarendon hotel, stands the splendid English Cathedral 
founded in 1799, when Reverend Mr. Mountain was Lord 
Bishop. 

It is built on the site of what was once the Seneschal’s 
court, under the french regime. Its renaissance style 
recalls the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, built at 
Westminster in 1721 and of which James Gibbs (1683-1764) 
was the architect. The cost of construction was 132,000. 

The Recollets, who were the first missionaries of New 
-France, having arrived in Quebec as early as 1615, acquired 
the land about 1681 and built thereon a chapel and mo- 
nastery, destroyed by fire in 1796. 

The land having become,by right of conquest,Government 
property, a part of it wasselected for the site of a Court 
House, which was built in 1800. After the fire of 1873, a 
new Court House was built on the site where it now stands. 
The present Anglican church was built on another part of 
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the ground, where stood the Recollets Chapel. It was 
dedicated in the month of August, 1804. 


Tourists are shown the spot where, until 1845, stood the 
elm tree, under the shade of which the good Recollets 
brothers taught catechism to Indians. | 

A humorist remarked that this elm died a Protestant. 
Another fate was reserved for the ash-tree near the Ursuline 
Monastery, under whose branches Mother Mary of the 
Incarnation instructed young Algonquin and Huron girls. 
It died of old age, in 1850, overthrown by a tempest. | 


The protestentLord-Bishop of Quebec has'a chair made 
from the wood of the historic elm-tree. 


The day after the fire of December 22nd, 1922, which 
destroyed the Quebec Basilica, the Metropolitan of the 
Church of England, remembering, no doubt, asimilar act of 
courtesy on the part of the Recollets towards the Anglican 
church, kindly offered Cardinal Bégin to place the Cathe- 
dral at his disposal, for catholic worship. Arrangements 
having already been made with the anthorities of the 
Seminary, the gracious offer needed not to be accepted. 


The Anghican church is very interesting to visit. It con- 
tains beautiful paintings, altar plate and massive silver 
cups, gifts of George III in 1804; a Bible, autographed by 
** Albert Edward ’”’, Prince of Wales, as a souvenir of his 
stay in Quebec, where he landed from the Hero on the 18th. 
of August, 1860; the flag of the 69th English Regiment, 
solemnly placed there by Prince Arthur of Connauzht, in 
1860. 

A pew its reserved for the Governor General of Canada 
and the members of the Royal Family when they visit 
Quebec. 


The Right Reverend P. W. William, D.D., is Lord- 
Bishop of Quebec, since 1914. | 
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THE QUEBEC COLLEGE 


Kalm, the Sweedish botanist, in writing of a trip made to 
Canada in 1749, describes as follows what was then the 
Jesuits’ College : 

“This three storey stone residence would be worthy of 
“a prince, if it were situated on one of the charming sites 
** of Quebec. Covered with a high square slate roof, with an 
“interior court, it resembles the new Stockholm Palace, 
‘*‘ which can easily accommodate three hundred families, is 
“surrounded by oichards and vegetable gardens, and 
“surpasses In grandeur the Sweedish monument by the 
‘‘ suitableness of its divisions and the beauty of its archi- 
* tecture.” 

In this immense structure, four times as big as the Go- 
vernor General’s residence, one of the finest buildings 
erected near the market square, which separated it from 
the Cathedral, there lived,since 1730, in voluntary seclusion, 
twenty followers of St. Ignatius. For sixty-two years pre- 
viously they had lived, first in a small wooden house, 
burned in 1640, then in a stone hovel, among an agglomera- 
tion of French and Indian huts. 

The same apostolic zeal, the same devotedness that, in 
1635, animated Reverend Father Lejeune, the first rector 
of Quebec, who strove to impart to little Quebecers the first 
knowledge of letters, continued to inspire his successors 
in the work of education. 

As far back as 1626, Father Coton had planned the erection 
of a classical college. To Marquis de Gamache, who gave 
him sixteen thousand gold crowns, is due its establishment. 

Father Rochemonteix justly remarks : ““ Wherever the 
** Jesuits set foot on foreign soil, they erect a college beside 
“their residence. They understand that education is ne- 
“cessary for any settlement that wishes to grow and 
‘** become permanent. The college is to a colony what sources 
‘* are to rivers. It is from the college that human generations 
** flow, there they are fed and from the college depends the 
‘** growth or decay of the new countries.” 
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The history of two centuries stands to certify that from 
the Jesuits’ College, (where a complete classical course 
was given from 1655, to which a theological course was added 
about 1665), and from the Quebec Seminary, (since the 
time of the conquest), have come distinguished citizens, 
educators and apostles, an intellectual galaxy, which have 
made Canadians what they are today : a people faithful, 
respectful to constituted authority, jealously maintaining 
the best traditions of its ancestry. 

The Jesuit’s College, like other institutions, dit not escape 
the trials that marked the last years of French domination. 
It suffered from the general uneasiness bred by the war. 
Abandoned by the students who were called to arms, its 
existence became endangered and it had to close its doors 
in the summer of 1759. 

On the return of the Jesuits to Quebec,after the conquest, 
the Classical College was unable to continue, notwithstand- 
ing the untiring efforts of Fathers Glapion, Marquet and 
Casot, and it came to an end in 1768. 

After having been, for a century and a half, the centre of 
learning and piety, the Quebec College was first used as a 
Court House, and then as Barracks for english soldiers, 
until 1772. 

It afterwards became a 
demolished in 1778. 

Three hundred and twenty Jesuits came to Canada 
between 1625 and 1759. 

Apostles, explorers, educators, heroes and saints, the 
Jesuits symbolize all that is noblest, purest and most heroic 
in our past history. 

We regret that no marble or granite monument has, so 
far, been raised on the site of the old Jesuits’ College. 

Let us hope that before long a marble tablet will be erected 
to the memory of Pére Jean Casot, ‘‘the last Canadian Jesuit’, 
who died in 1800, full of merits and years. On this tablet, 
the work of the Jesuit Order in Canada could be summarized 
in the verse of Horace : Exegi monumentum, aere perennius. 
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*‘ poor-house ”’, and was finally 


Suppressed in 1773 by Clement XIV, the Jesuit Order 
was re-established by Pius VII, in 1814. The Jesuits return- 
ed,in 1842, to Ville-Marie, (where Pére Vimont had celebrated 
the first mass two centuries before, the 16th. of May, 1642), 
and founded the Novitiates of Laprairie, of Montreal, and 
later on, that of Sault-au-Récollet. 

In the meantime their property had been confiscated by 
the Imperial authorities. 

To the Honourable Honoré Mercier, Prime Minister of 
Quebec, a former pupil of the Jesuits, is due the honour of 
having brought about the restoration of their goods. 

The Act, approved by the religious authorities, which in 
1887 he proposed to this end in a memorable speech, was 
voted unanimously. 

The Jesuits have again taken up their work of religious 
and educational propaganda with renewed vigour and 
success. 3 

The Order, divided in Canada, into two distinct provinces, 
has at present over thirty houses, two novitiates, the oldest 
of which is St. Mary’s in Montreal, founded in 1848. It has 
even a Mission in China. 

The Quebec City Hall now stands on the site of the Old 
Jesuits’ College. 

The restoration of the classical course, that was once 
given in the College, would fill a need that makes itself felt 
more every day. 

The establishment of a new college under the direction of 
the sons of St. Ignatius, fully justified by the growth in 
population, would be welcomed by all, including other 
institutions of superior education. 

Let us trust that some Canadian or American Cresus, 
following the example of Marquis de Gamache, will make a 
generous donation that will insure the resurrection of the 
old College of the Jesuits and the spread the high intellectual 
and moral culture of their Order. 


THE COMMERCIAL ACADEMY 


Built in the immediate vicinity of the Ancient College of 
the Jesuits and on its grounds. — 

It was through the ceaseless efforts of Rev. Father Stephen, 
then the Director of the Academy, that was obtained from the 
Honourable Mercier, Prime Minister of Quebec, the grant 
of land on which the Commercial College was built. 

Excellent elementary and primary business courses were 
established in 1917. In latter years the authorities have gone 
farther in their efforts to build up a course of study which, 
when completed, gives one a complete business education. 

The Cadet Corps of this college have had the distinction 
of winning the Governor General’s trophy for four conse- 
cutive years (1922 to 1926). 

The founding of the Commercial College dates back to 
the year 1862 and is due to the initiative of Abbé Auclair, 
parish priest of Notre-Dame de Québec, whilst at that time 
there was but one Business College in Quebec, which was 
directed by Professor Thom. 


QUEBEC SHIELD 


It dates from the reign of Louis XV (1715-1774). The 
escutcheon, in wood carved in high relief, bears the royal 
arms of France, azur three fleur-de-lis d’or, encircled by 
the collar and badge of the Saint Esprit, the whole being 
surmounted by the Crown of France. 

Did this shield adorn the Chateau St. Louis or one of 
the gates of Quebec, and which one? The fact has not yet 
been ascertained. Possibly it was taken from the Palace or 
St. Nicholas Street gate, leading to “ the poor street ”’. 

Anyhow, after the capture of Quebec in 1759, it was 
taken away and presented to general Murray, first British 
Governor of Canada, and by him, in turn, presented to the 
historical city of Hastings, “the gateway from the Continent 
to Britain’’ as Quebec was the gateway from the Old World 
to the New. 
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The Shield of the City of Quebec. 
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For over a century the Quebec escutcheon remained 
unnoticed in the Town-Hall of Hastings. Thanks to renewed 
inquiries of acanadian antiquary, Reverend Father O’Leary, 
the precious relique was discovered and given a place of 
honor in the Council Chamber of the city. 

During the great war, some Canadian officers visiting 
Hastings, saw the shield and expressed the desire that 
a replica, if not the original, should be returned to Que- 
bee. Viscount Willingdon, a freeman of the borough, (since 
September 1926 our new Governor) strongly suggested 
that Hastings should not lose this opportunity to prove 
the warm frienship now existing with “‘the gallant defenders 
of the realm,” by graciously returning the french historical 
escutcheon to the City of Quebec. 

The handing over ceremony to the High Commissioner 
for Canada, Honourable Mr. Larkin, took place at Hastings 
on the 16th of July 1925 and was attended by many officials 
and a large gathering of British citizens. 

As then aptly said by the Ear] of Clarendon, in addressing 
the meeting, “‘this act of good will on the part of Hastings, 
would be appreciated as much in Canada as the spirit 
which had promoted the gift in this country and would 
assure the best feelings between this old country of theirs 
and their brethren and kinsmen over the seas.” 

As remarked by one of the speakers, “it was indeed 
fitting that the two cities of Quebec and Hastings,that bore 
sO many resemblances, such for instance as the beauty of 
their surroundings, the history of their past years, should 
have their history and their country linked up by that 
ceremony.” 

This shield was, as stated in conclusion by Viscount 
Willingdon, sent back to the City of Quebec, as “‘ a symbol 
of lasting friendship between England and France, of which 
Quebec, for all time, should be the binding link ”’. 

Great festivities marked the official handing over of the 
escutcheon to the Mayor of Quebec, on the 9th of September, 
1925. 
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- All. the Lieutenant-Governors of the different provinces 
of the Dominion, present in Quebec for an interprovincial 
conference, attended the ceremony. aie 

Archdeacon Scott, one of the Canadian “ Veterans ”’, 
in the name of the English citizens, acknowledged in an 
address the gracious act of the sister city of Hastings, while 
Mer. Camille Roy recalled that the fate of the battle of 
Abraham, in September 1759, had given birth to the Cana- 
dian Nation and had since been the starting point of a long 
line of civil, moral and religious victories. 


URSULINE MONASTERY 
PARLOUR STREET 


Founded in 1639 by Madame de 
la Peltrie and Mére Marie de I’In- 
carnation, who was the first Superi- 
oress. 

In December 1650, the convent 
was destroyed by fire. 


The Indians on this occasion ex- 
pressed their regrets to the Nuns 
in the form of gifts. 


Louys Taiaeronck, their captain, 
accompanied the presents with a 
long and very sympathetic speech, 
some extracts of which may give 
some slight idea of it : 


“This disastrous event which 
“has happened to you, Saintly Women, deepens our grief - 
*“and renews our tears which had begun to dry.”’ | 


‘*“Show us, dear Women, that your charity for us is 
stronger than any natural bonds. To strenghen your 
“resolutions in this respect, here are twelve hundred grains 
‘of porcelain that will help to plant your feet so solidly 


The Venerable Mother 


de l’Incarnation. 
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“in this country that no love of relativesor country will 
“ever be able to withdraw them. The second gift we would 
*‘ ask you to accept is a collar of twelve hundred grains to 
“help lay the foundations of a new building which Jesus 
** will inhabit, a house of prayer, and a class room where 
** you can instruct our little Huron children.” 

The Nuns of the Hétel-Dieu then, as later in 1686, when the 
monastery was again burned, welcomed the Ursulines in 
their distress. 

The body of Montcalm, on the day after the fatal battle 
of the 13th of September, 1759, was buried in a hole dug 
by a howitzer shell, near the Monastery walls. 

This tomb was discovered in 1883, thanks to an old Nun, 
one hundred years old, named Dubé, who remembered having 
assisted at his burial and had told the superioress of the inci- 
dent. 

A commemorative tablet, placed in the Ursuline Chapel 
in 1832 by Governor Aylmer, reads as follows : 


Honour to Montcalm. 
Though robbing him of victory 
Destiny compensated him by a glorious death. 


Montcalm’s skull is religiously preserved in a glass 
reliquary in the Monastery. 

The Scotch Highland Regiment spent the whole of the 
winter of 1759 in the Monastery, after the taking of Quebec., — 

In 1859, the hundreth anniversary of Montcalm’s death 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres of France 
did splendid homage to the hero, by placing in the exterior 
chapel of the Monastery a marbleslab writthen in latin, re- 
ealling his learning, his valour, his patriotism and his faith. 

The following lines are a translation of part of the ins- 
cription reproducced on next page. 


He retarded for four years by his counsels and bravery 
the fall of the colony. 
To the great regret of his people and even of his enemies, 
He died the fourteenth day of September 1759. 


peel iiiite forty- agit year 7 of his age. 
The French, mourning, _ depose the mortal remains of 
their excellent chief in a grave which: Aner 
exploding bomb dug for him. 
Confiding his precious remains to the keeping of a 
generous foe. 


Several paintings by masters, of which two are by Philippe 
de Champagne, adorn the walls of the Ursuline Chapel. 

The Chapel contains many precious relics, notably the 
skull of St. Just, a piece of the True Cross and of the Crown 
of Thorns, the body of St. Clement, brought from the 
Roman Catacombs, in 1687. 

Over three hundred pupils, from the most aristocratic 
families of the country, yearly attend the Ursuline Convent 
of Quebec. 

The process of canonization of Mére de lIncarnation, 
surnamed “‘the Theresa of New France’ and already declared 
Venerable, is at present going on before the Roman Court. 

No one is permitted to enter the Ursuline cloister. Only 
by special privilege are Governors and those who accompany 
them allowed to enter. 


CHAPEL OF THE QUEBEC URSULINE MONAS- 
TERY 


The first chapel built in 1642, was replaced by a larger 
one in 1646, owing to the generosity of Madame de la Peltrie 
and M. de Tracy. 

Governor de Lauzon assisted at the laying of the corner 
stone. 

A third chapel was built in 1720. 

The sculptures of the main altar are the work of Levas- 
seur. 

Mgr Bégin, Archbishop of Quebec, in 1902, blessed the 
ourth Chapel, which had to be erected on account of the 
decrepitude of the others, but the interior paintings and 
sculptures of the latter were placed in the new chapel. 
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THE VOTIVE LAMP OF MADELEINE DE 


The votive lamp of Miss de 
Repentigny. 


REPENTIGNY 


In the chapel of the mon- 
astery of the Ursulines at 
Quebec, before the statue 
of the Madonna, under the 
title: of © > Our’ Lady of 
Great Power’’, there burns 
for two centuries, without 
ever being extinguished, a 
Votive Lamp, a gift of one 
of the former pupils of the 
Usulines of Quebec. 

Madeleine de Repentigny 

belonged to the noble fami- 
ly of Le Gardeur de Repen- 
tigny. 
Like all young girls of her 
time, she received a careful 
education, then returned to 
her family in Montreal, 
where she was soon sought 
in marriage. 

Her hopes were about 
being realized, when her 
fiancé died, what caused 
her great sorrow. The dis- 
tractions of anintense wor- 
dly life procured her relief 
from her sorrow. Later on 
when she fell seriously ill 
from infection of the throat. 

In her retirement the voi- 
ce of Grace made _ itself 
heard ; the attraction of a 
religious vocation became 
more manifest after her sis- 
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ter had entered the General Hospital in Quebec, and she as- 
ked to be received in the noviciate of the Ursulines, her 
Alma Maier. 

The severity of the monastic life, the complete abdication 
of her will, the sacrifice of the sweetness of a worldly life, 
were severe trials for the postulant, often a prey to the 
worst suggestions. 

One day, when the tempter had redoubled his efforts to 
draw her from the cloister, the thought came to her to invoke 
“Mary ”’, and prostrating herself at the foot of her statue, 
she begged of “‘ Our Lady of Great Power ” to come to her 
help, and to deliver her from this satanic obsession. 

Immediately she felt her chains fall from her, and a joy of 
indescribable quiet filled her soul... 

Some weeks later, in 1719, she made a sacrifice to God of 
her life, to become an Ursuline, under the name of Mother 
St. Agathe and consecrated herself, like her holy foundress, 
to the education of young girls. 

In return for the great grace of her religious vocation, 
Miss Repentigny did not delay in accomplishing the vow 
of piety which she formed in her hours of trouble: that of 
having a Votive Lamp burn perpetually before the “ Statue 
of Our Lady of Great Power’, (whose feast is celebrated 
every year the last evening in the beautiful month of May.) 

A brother of Madeleine de Repentigny insured the 
perennity of the accomplishment of his sister’s vow, by a 
generous contribution made to the community. 

And thus it is, that since her entry into religion, in 1719, 
and even since her death,in 1739, the Votive Lamp of Made- 
leine de Repentigny burns continually in the Chapel of the 
monastery of the Ursulines of Quebec, before the statue of 
“Our Lady of Great Power ’”’. More than two centuries 
have passed and the little flame still burns in an act of 
thanksgiving and veneration to the “Queen of Holy Love’’. 

Since 1903, anew hymn arose from this Votive Lamp 
towards Heaven, on the part of a relative of Madeleine de 
Repentigny, an american lady, Genevieve Anthon, daughter 
of George Anthon, a prominent surgeon in the British Army, 


grand niece of the celebrated Doctor Anthon, whose mother, 
Genevieve Jadot, was related to Guillaume Couillard, 
son-in-law of Louis Hébert: 

In 1903, Miss Anthon was in Quebec, the day of the 
procession of the “ Blessed Sacrament ’”’ and the scene 
which she witnessed at the mass in the Basilica and the out- 
side solemnity that followed, impressed her greatly. 

In the course of an historical pilgrimage,that Miss Anthon 
made to the Chapel of the Ursulines, the trembling light of 
the little Votive Lamp interested her, and revived the 
sentiments of faith which lay dormant in her soul. When she 
learned that the name of the giver was a cousin of hers, she 
knelt down and was touched by grace and converted. 

A new branch of ancestral faith had taken root in the 
Quebec land. 

Some months later, this gracious branch was transplanted 
to the garden of the monastery of the daughters of St. Ur- 
sula and given the name of Mary Magdalene, thus uniting 
the grace of her conversion to the memory of Miss Repen- 
tigny. 

The restoration of the Chapel of the Ursulines enabled 
Miss Anthon to show her gratitude to God for the recovering 
of the catholic faith and the grace of her religious vocation. 

The magnificent stain glass representing the fifteen 
mysteries of the Rosary, which decorate the facade of the 
public chapel, is due to her generosity. 

A beautiful lamp of solid silver, (the work of Armand 
Caillart, a celebrated artist of Lyons,) with aband chiseled 
in relief supporting in emblematic colors the fifteen roses 
of the Rosary, ending in chiseled pendant and an enameled 
cross, has replaced the humble lamp of two centuries ago. 

A latin inscription, engraved under the lamp in concentric 
circles, recalling the double event which this “‘ ex voto”’ is 
destined to commemorate, forms its crowning. 

May the Madonna, “Our Lady of Great Power ’’, 
through this little lamp,bring about many new conversions. 


Lead, kindly light. 
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LAVAL MONUMENT 
Opposite THE Post OFFicE 
The work of the great canadian sculptor Philippe Hébert, 


in honor of the first Archbishop of Quebec, Francis of La- 
val, Bishop of Pétrée. 


The Laval Monument. 


The statue thirteen feet high represent Archbishop 
Laval, crosier in hand, mitre on head, preaching and blessing 
his people. 

This statue was unveiled the 23rd day ae June, 1908. 


LE CHIEN D’OR 


(Tur GotpEn Dog) 


Under this title there used to be a little hostelry situated 
on Buade Street, opposite the site where the post office was 
built in 1878. 
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Miles Prentice was the proprietor of this building, where 
many distinguished people used to gather. It is said that 
Richard Montgomery and Nelson, who was then Captain 
of the English warship Albermale, frequented the place. 

A golden dog was the emblem of the establishment. | 

The legend is that the inscription under the golden dog 
was engraved there by Nicolas Jacques Philibert, a rich 
merchant of Quebec, proprietor of the house, to avenge the 
numerous accusations cast upon him by the Intendant 
Bigot, who was a great enemy of Philibert. 

The Intendant Bigot, in order to punish Philibert, 
ordered his troops to surround the Chien d’Or. 

In 1748, an altercation occurred, in which Philibert was 
mortally wounded by Lieutenant Pierre Le Gardeur de Re- 
pentigny. Before the warrant could be served the officer left 
Quebec and went to Acadiz. Later on, in 1749, he received 
letters of pardon from Louis XV, King of France and, 
on receiving these letters, he returned to Quebec. 

The story says that, after the conquest, Pierre Le Gar- 
deur went away to Pondichery, where he met a terrible death 
at the hands of the son of Philibert, who provoked him to a 
duel. The son had evenged his father. The following inscrip- 
tion placed by him over the door of his house seems to justi- 
fiey this inference: 


I am a dog that gnaws a bone 

And in gnawing it, I take my time, 

In time will come, which has not yet come,, 
When I shall bite him, who has bitten me. 


This incription was really the work of Philibert, for 
in tearing down the house, there was found, supported by a 
St. Andrew’s cross, marked with letters P. N., a lead plate 
which reads : 

Nicolas Jacques 
dit Phaltbert 
ma posé le 26 aotit 1735. 
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If this legend be true, we may suppose that the “ Chien 
d’?Or’’ war, anougst many other sensational events, the 
theatre of the following attempt of Kidnapping: 

The proprietor, Miles Prentice, had a niece, Miss Simpson, 
who was a very beautiful woman and was the attraction of 
many tourists. 

_ Nelson, taken with her charms, proposed marriage, which 
she refused. 

The gallant Captain could not force himself to leave 
Quebec without “‘his conquest’’. No sooner had the Albermale 
weighed anchor when he decided to go back and kidnap 
this beautiful young girl. But due to the friendly intervention 
of Mr. A. Davidson, a merchant in Lower Town, Nelson was 
persuaded to return to his ship without his coveted dove. 
In fact, Destiny had a more zlorious feat in store for Nelson : 
the victory of Trafalgar. 

{t is said that it was Prentice’s wife who identified the 
body of a customer of the house, found with a bullet in 
his heart, on the 31st of December 1775, as that of General 
Richard Montgomery. 


SIR ETIENNE-PASCAL TACHE 


Was with Sir Georges-Etienne Cartier one of the builders 
-of the Canadian Confederation. 

Born in 1795, at St. Thomas de Montmagny, where he 
‘died on the twentieth july 1865. 

Sir Etienne-Pascal Taché was,in 1864,appointed President 
‘of the preliminary meeting of the great conference, where 
the scheme of the federation of all the Provinces of Canada 
was drafted. 3 

It is to be hoped that, in the near future a monument will 
be erected to the memory of Sir Etienne-Pascal Taché, the 
very first father of the Confederation. (1) 

(1) His Grace Mgr A.-Alexandre Taché, born at Riviére-du-Loup-en-bas, 


on the twentieth of July 1833, archbishop of St. Boniface, was a nephew of 
Sir Etienne Pascal Taché. 
His eldest brother, the Honourable J.-B. Taché wasa Notary at Kamouraska. 
**Mrs (Juge) Choquette’? (Miss Bender), is the grand-daughter of Sir 


Etienne-Pascal Taché. 


Sir Etienne Pascal Taché. Sir Georges-Etienne Cartier, 


STATUE OF SIR GEORGES -ETIENNE CARTIER 
SITUATED IN THE MONTMORENCY PARK 


Erected in honor of one of the Fathers of Canadian 
Confederation, on the site of the ancient House of Parlia- 
ment of Lower Canada which was destroyed by fire, in 1883. 

This statue was unveiled by the Honourable M. Tasche- 
reau, Prime Minister of the Province, in 1920. 

Eloquent speeches were given on this occasion by His 
Eminence Cardinal Bégin and the Honourable L.-P. Pelletier. 

“It was Cartier who obtained the adhesion of Lower 
“Canada to the scheme and thus secured the federal 
‘community most valuable service in the establishment 
“of this Dominion. We may say not only that he was 


‘fone of the builders of Conderation, but that without his 
“prestige and cooperation Confederation would never 
“have come in to existence.” (Sir Charles Tupper.) 

Cartier was born at St-Antoine-de-Chambly on the 6th 
of September 1814. He died while in London, England, on 
the 20th of May 1872. He had been made a baronet by 
Queen Victoria in 1868. 

The following verse is from a popular song composed by 
Cartier, when be was only twenty years old : 


Comme le dit un vierl adage : 
Rien nest si beau que son pays ; 
Et de le chanter c’est Pusage : 
Le mien je chante ad mes amis. (Bis.) 
Létranger vow avec un wil denvie 
Du Saint-Laurent le majestueux cours ; 
A son aspect le Canadien s’écrie : 
O Canada! mon pays, mes amours ! (Bis) 


Tribute of flowers to the memory of Cartier deposed before his sta- 
tue, on the first of July 1927 being the date of the diamond Jubi- 
lee of Confederation. 
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QUEBEC SEMINARY 


ie ; It was Revd Henri de Berniéres, first parish 
poe priest of Quebec, who, in 1661, undertook the 
=h construction of a building on the land owned 
yin, of by Guillaume Couillard to be used as a pres- 
=“. bytery and also as a grand seminary. 
Bee. aa oe i The lower seminary was inaugurated in 1678, 
in the house of the widow Couillard. Eight 
Frenchmen and a dozen Indians were the first pupils of the 
* Foreign Mission Seminary ” in Canada. 

This house, becoming too small, was enlarged in 1677. 

Until the conquest,the lower Seminary was only a boarding 
_ house, the pupils following the courses of the Jesuits College, 
founded in 1635. 

It was destroyed by fire on two occasions: first in 1701 and 
then again in 1705. 

An english shell during the siege of 1759 completely des- 
troyed this seminary. But the untiring work of Mer. 
de Laval dit not perish, as the seminary of Quebec was 
rebuilt much larger than before. 

The present wing occupied by offices is the oldest part 
of the building. 

The main entrance was ornamented by a large solar clock 
which, for many decades, made the admiration of the pupils. 

The superb edifice which now constitutes part of Laval 
University, the grand seminary, is a large fireproof building 
six stories high, and dates back to 1882. 

The main stairway of the building is the most unique in 
America. 

The lower and grand seminary board annually over a 
thousand pupils who are under the direction of Mgr. Camille 
Roy, principal of the institution and rector of Laval 
University. 

In the center of the lawn of the lower seminary an immense 
elm tree may be seen. It was planted by the Prince of 


Wales, (Edward VII), ducing his visit to Quebec, in 1860. 


The old Seminary of Quebec. 


The Memoirs of Nicolas Gaspard Boisseau inform us of 
what was formerly the costume of the Quebec seminary 
pupils : “‘ canadian blue jackets, with white edging. They 
keep their hair cut short.” 


LAVAL UNIVERSITY 


In consequence of the pressing sollicitation of the bishops 
of the ecclesiastical Province of Québec, in council, the 
seminary of Quebec founded, in 1852, the Laval University. 

A royal chart, dated the 8th of December, the result of 
the munificence of the great Queen Victoria, confers on it 
legal existence. 

Laval University is not a secondary institution like som 
institutions in the sister Province, which usurp the title of 
University, but is such in the full meaning of the word, as is 
its “‘alter ego’? founded in Montreal, in 1876. This 
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University was provided, from the beginning, with faculties 
inseparable from truly superior education : Medecine, Law, 
Theology, and Arts, to which have been added a_ Forestry 
and Survey School, Superior School of Chemistry, a Normal 
School, a School of Music, of Higher Philosophy, Chairs of 
Commerce, Accounting and Modern Languages. 

From the summit of Cape Diamond Laval University 
stands out, in bold relief for those who understand the 
‘high competence of its professors, to project in all directions 
bright and warm rays to show French Canadians the road 
to take to attain with certainty the accomplishment of their 
providential mission in America: Gesta Dei per Francos. 

Laval University contains a library of over 170,000 
volumes, a rich museum of very valuable collections, and 
also a gallery of paintings, where can be found originals of 
great masters. A scientific and literary monthly review called 
Le Canada Frangatsis the official organ of Lava! University, 
which publishes each year the Year Book and _ various 
periodicals. 

In the main reception hall of the Laval University, which 
has often been honored by many great European celebrities, 
are conserved ils letters of nobility : the chart given by 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and the Canonical Bull from 
Rome, dated the 15th of May 1876, authorizing its erection. 


CITY HALL 


The city of Quebec is administered by a Mayor, assisted 
by a council of aldermen, representing different wards. 

They are all elected every two years by the people, but it 
was not always thus. 

Under the provisions of former charters, the Mayor of 
Quebec was either appointed by the Government, chosen 
by the members of the council or elected by the people. 

The question of confiding the municipal administration 
to a Commission or to a Manager, asin some other places, 
has recently been discussed, but the matter has not yet been 


decided. 
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Under the french régime, the administration of the City 
was part of the duties of the one who acted as Intendant of 
New France. It was only by exception, and for a short period, 
that the municipal administration was entrusted to a 
private citizen. Mr. Le Gardeur de Repentigny appears in 
1663 to have been Mayor of Quebec. 


—— 
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The Quebec City Hall. 


During the siege of Quebec (1759-60) the official inter- 
preter with the english authorities appears to have been 
Major Daine, in his capacity as Mayor of Quebec. 

Under the english domination, administration by Justices 
of the Peace replaced military rule until 1833, when the city 
obtained from Parliament a special Act of Incorporation 
called the Charter of the City of Quebec. 

The first Mayor of Quebec was Honourable Judge Elzéar 
Bédard. 
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The other holders of the title were successively Judges 
Caron and Stuart ; then Sir N. Belleau, U. G. Tessier, R. 
Alleyn, Dr. Morrin (founder of Morrin College), Dr. Ro- 
bitaille, Sir Hector Langevin, Messrs. Garneau, O. Murphy 
and J.-D. Brousseau. 

Messrs. Frencois Langelier and S.-N. Parent were the 
Mayors of Quebec who presided for the longest term over 
its destinies (eight years). 

Under their administration, Quebec gained new life and 
made rapid progress. 

It was in 1900, under the administration of Honourable 
S.-N. Parent, formerly Prime Minister of Quebec, that the 
present fine City Hall was built at a cost hardly reaching 
$150,000.00. In this building are all the civic and judicial 
offices and police headquarters. 

The municipal administration is now entrusted to various 
permanent committees that are obliged to submit their 
reports to the approval of the Council, in general meeting. 

There is a head of each department, who is charged with 
internal administration. 

Mr. F.-X. Chouinard is the present City Clerk. 


The Mayor and Aldermen, for the present term, are : 
- His Honour Mayor Dr. Valmont Martin. 


Aldermen : 

MM. J. Oscar Auger, merchant 
P. H. Bédard, physician 
N. Bouchard, retired 
J. Cantin, joiner 
J. Coulombe, merchant 
F. J. Dinan, stevedore 
A. Drolet, butcher 
L. J. A. Godbout, traveller 
Jos. Hunt, merchant 
M. A. Moody, manufacturer 
J. E. Thibaudeau, physician 
E. A. Tremblay, contractor 
T. Simard, merchant. 


THE HOTEL DIEU OF QUEBEC 
1639 


It is due to the pious inspiration of the Duchess d’Aiguillon> 
niece of Cardinal Richelieu, that Canada owes the founding 
of this hospital for the people of Canada. 

It was the religious Order of Nurses of St. Augustin, at 
Dieppe in Normandy, who took over the onerous task. 

On the 16th of August 1637 the contract for the founding 
of the Hotel Dieu of Quebec was signed. 

It was on the Ist of August 1639 that the religious Nurses, 
after three months of perilous travelling by sea, arrived 
on the soil of New-France. 

They were Augustines of Dieppe: Mother St. Ignace, 
Mother St. Bernard and Mother St. Bonaventure who, 
inspired by faith and patriotism, were the three first founders 
of the hospital under the name of “‘ The Hotel Dieu of the 
Precious Blood of Quebec 2 

These nuns, on eae in Quebec, occupied a sal 
dwelling which was loaned to them to care for the sick. 

At the urgent appeal of the Hurons, they were obliged to 
move to Sillery in 1640, where they constructed another 
hospital, which they were again forced to vacate in 1644, 
through the constant annoyance of the Iroquois. 

It was in 1644 that a new wing was built adjoining the 
first Monastery. 

In 1755 the Hotel Dieu was destroyed by fire, but was 
rebuilt shortly after. 

Today, this fine building forms an immense rectangle with 
wings many storeys high, devoted to daily hospitalization 
of over three hundred patients, of all religions and national- 
ities. 

During the early days of the colony the nuns of ie 
Hotel Dieu of the Precious Blood devoted most of their 
time to missionary work, caring for poor children and 
enlightening the minds of the ignorant. 

For three centuries, the sollicitude of the nuns for their 
great mission here in Canada, has never waned. 
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The General Hospital of Quebec, founded by Mgr. de 
St. Vallier has been independent of the Hotel Dieu of 
Quebec since 1693. This latter institution has numerous 
branches throughout Canada. Some of the most notable 
are as follows : the Hotel Dieu of the Sacred Heart founded 
in 1873, the Hotel Dieu of Chicoutimi, with which The 
Hotel Dieu of Roberval is affiliated, the Hotel Dieu of 
Levis and the Hotel Dieu of Gaspé, established in 1926. 


THE CONGREGATION OF THE SISTERS OF 
CHARITY OF QUEBEC : 


Comprises 1,197 professed sisters, of which 250 are at the 
mother house of Quebec, externs included, and are divided 
amongst fifty-eight different schools, according to latest 
statistical reports of 1927. 

This organization was inaugurated in 1849 by sister 
Mallet and two other professed nuns, sent from Montreal 
to open an institution of the “ Sisters of the Grey Nuns ”’ 
in Quebec. 

On the 22nd of August, cholera broke out in Quebec and 
a number of nuns, dressed in humble grey costumes, arrived 
in. Quebec on the Steamboat called ‘“‘La Compagnie du 
Peuple’’ and took possession of a modest home which 
was given to them, to care for the sick. 3 

A few days later two sisters named Roy (whose mother, 
in the following year, founded the Good Shepherd Convent) 
asked to be admitted to the novitiate of the Grey Nuns. 

‘A month had hardly passed when 250 poor children fre- 
quented these classes conducted by the kind Mothers. 

The founding of the Grey Nuns, in Quebec, was the fourth 
institution opened by the Order of Grey Nuns. 

One had already been founded in 1840 in St. Hyacinthe, 
another at Bytown (Ottawa) in 1845 and at Red River 
(Winnipeg) 1847. : 

On the 3rd of May 1854,the church of the Grey Nuns 
was destroyed by fire. Luckily the indemnity received from 
the Government facilitated its reconstruction. 


In 1866 a dispensary was formed in the convent due to the 
good-will of the Nuns. Since the 8th of April 1893 the Beau- 
port Lunatic Asylum has been under their care. 

Once separated from the Mother Home, the following 
institutions became independent foundations : 
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Notre-Dame de: Lévis.. 2.055 2. Ys) 1858 
Deschambault and Sommerset....... 1862 
Ste-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére.... ........ 1862 
Garlitou bonaventure:. 8) 20 es 1867 
St-Nicolas, Rimouski................ 1871-1873 
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Over 5,000 sick people, in all walks of life, are treated in 
these institutions, 3,000 orphans are cared for, and over 
8,000 children receive an educational training. 

The present superioress of this Community is Mother St. 
Lutgarde and Abbé Ferland is the chaplain of the Mother 
House. 


2nd PROMENADE 


MONUMENT TO HEROES OF ANGLO-BOER WAR 


Erected on the Esplanade, opposite the Garrison Club, 
to the Quebec soldiers, killed in Africa. Unveiled the 15th 
August, 1905, by Lord Grey. 

The names of the volunteers, who perished on the fields 
of South Africa, are inscribed on one of the bronze tablets. 


SHORT-WALLICK MONUMENT 


Erected in front of the Drill Hall to the memory of Major 
Short and of Sergeant Wallick, both victims of devotion to 
duty in St. Sauveur fire, in 1889. 

This monument was unveiled in the 12th of N a cniber. 
1891, by Mayor Frémont, of Quebec. 


THE QUEBEC CITADEL 


If one is to believe the legends, Donnacona in 1535 
conducted Jacques Cartier to the summit of Cape Diamond 
where is now the King’s Bastion, that he might contemplate, 
from the top of this promontory, the immensity of his 
domain, and the incomparable beauty of the panorama, 
where the virgin forests framed the majestic river, which he 
had just sailed up. 

At the sight of this grand spectacle, undoubtedly there 
was born in the mind of the navigator of St. Malo, the dream, 
that Champlain realized some years later, by fixing in 
Quebec the centre of a new kingdom of faith and civilization. 

Some earth works extended from the bastion of Cape 
Diamond to the Plains of Abraham. They had been erected 
at the beginning of the colony on the heights of the “‘ Buttes 
a Nepveu”’ to protect the city against the attacks of the 
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Iroquois. These wounds had received the name of French 
Forts. 
Palisades, ending in a point and in which were doors, 

surrounded the city and protected it from attack. 

Nature herself before the conquest had made of this fort- 
ress the Gibraltar of the American Continent. _ 

In the years preceding the invasion of 1759, a French 
engineer, by the name of Vauban, had conceived a plan of a 
chain of fortifications in stone, but which time and resources 
did not allow him to complete. 

It was therefore the Imperial Government that, afte the 
conquest, built at a cost of 10,000,000 pounds sterling, 
“The Citadel’ with enclosures, approaches, trenches, a 
glacis, subterranean cisterns, under the direction of Vauban 
himself, kept, it is said, as a prisoner after the capitulation 
of Quebec, or at any rate according to his specifications and 
plans. 

The ground covered by these defensive works, which 
encircled almost all of Upper Town,consisted of thirty-seven 
acres and were completed in 1820. 

According to the plans of Quebec by 5S. Greathead, 
preserved in the Parliament of Quebec and bearing the date 
of 1783, there were two entrances to the Citadel, one from 
the Glacis, beginning at the garden of Mt. Carmel near the 
Avenue of St. Denis, and the second from the Governors 
Garden, to the King’s Bastion. 

The hill extended from the St. Louis Gate, in the course 
of which the first gate, made of chains, opens into the 
trenches of the contours and a second called Dalhousie 
Gate, (giving access to the Citadel proper, ) which is of recent 
construction. 

Was this entrance in existence when the American General 
Montgomery and his two officers Cheeseman and McPherson 
fell victims to their risky attempt on the 31st of December 
1775 and were buried with military honors near St. Louis 
Gate, in the court of the Mlitary Stores of the period ? We 
do not believe it, because in our mind,that would have 
been adding an insult to their misfortune, by depositing 


The Cross of Vimy erected on the ridge of Vimy shortly after the 
Armistice. 


their mortal remains on the road of their conquest, so 
suddenly reversed. 

In the interior of this citadel near Dalhousie gate, on a hill 
to the left, stands a humble little cross, a witness of an 
illustrious feat of arms: 

It is “the cross of Vimy ” brought over by our. vahant 
soldiers of the Great War and presented to the 22nd Regi- 
ment of the Canadian Expeditionary Force as a token of 
grateful admiration for their gallantry. 

In the middle of the vast square, there is a trophy of the 
American War, a little gun in brass, taken by the British at 
Bunker Hill, in 1778. 

The various constructions in the interior of the Citadel, 
such as the Armory, Officer’s Quarters, Guard Room, Powder 
magazines, wells, case mates, hospitals, redans, ravelins, 
and redoubts, etc., were made with part of the ten million 
dollars. donated by the Imperial Government. 

The erection in 1839 and 1840 of the Military Magazines 
of the prison and of the Observatory, in 1874, necessitated 
additional expenditures of $59,000.00. 

Mr. Arthur Smith has, stnce over thirty years, the Obser- 
vatory under his supervision. 

It was only in 1841 that a part of the Officers’ quarters 
-~were changed to the summer residence of the Governor 
‘General, and a large hall for official receptions. From the 
balcony one can reach the King’ s Bastion, which dominates 
‘the whole city. 

Since 1913, Marconi telegraph has been installed in the 
‘Citadel. 

Thanks to the initiative of a former Governor, Lord 
Dufferin, the great promenade around the walls of the 
‘Citadel ending on Battlefield’s Park, was constructed in 

1890. 

The quarters, placed at the disposal of the Governor 
Genera], having fallen into decay and being no longer ha- 
bitable by Their Excellencies, the Federal Government, at 
the request of the representatives of the City of Quebec, 
has just voted $100,000.00 to pay for their restoration. 
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It would be truly regrettable that the Citadel of Quebec 
which, as wrote Stillman, “perpetuates the knightly 
period during which it was often besieged and received its 
baptism of fire, and like a great lady raises its noble 
forehead with dignity and pride in its garb of stone”’, 
should be abandoned and fall into ruin. 

Canada, the home of Canadians, should deem it a duty to 
preserve to the Province of Quebec the picturesque baptis- 


mal gown of Quebec. 


THE AMERICAN INVASION 
1775 


The 21st of December, 1775, marks a memorable date in 
Canadian history. 

It recalls the gallant and victorious resistance of some 
fifty men to an army of five hundred American Soldiers. 
It also proclaims the unswerving loyalty of French Cana- 
dians, whose allegiance to the British Crown dated back 
about fifteen years. The most refractory english loyalists 
freely admit that it was they who preserved Canada to 
England. 

If any one should entertain a doubt concerning this fact, 
let him go to Lower Town, at the intersection of St. Jacques 
and Sault-au-Matelot streets. There he will see on the wall 
of the building,previously occupied by the Molson’s Bank, a 
commemorative tablet placed there by the Quebec Litterary 
and Historical Society and perpetuating in bronze the 
noble conduct of French Canadians, on that occasion and 
since often renewed, when an opportunity offered to testify 
their loyalty to the British Crown. 

General Arnold was repulsed just as he had crossed 
unopposed Palace Ward and sought to join Montgomery 
through Sault-au-Matelot street, while the latter was 
scaling Cape Diamond, another Tarpeian Rock, from which 
his army was hurled back by a smallbattery hastily erected 
at Prés-de-Ville. 
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This exploit has been commemorated by the following 
tablet, which should open the eyes of slanderers of French 
Canadians : 

Here stood 
Her Old and New Defenders 
Uniting, Guarding, Saving 
Canada, 
Defeating Arnold 
Atthe Sault au Matelot Barricade 
On the last day of 
1775 
Guy Carleton 
Commanding at 


Quebec. 


At the very spot where Montgomery and his two Lieuten- 
ants, Cheeseman and McPherson fell, under the murderous 
fire of the guard, the Quebec Litterary and Historical Society, 
in grateful remembrance, has placed a bronze tablet, with 
the following inscription : 


Here stood 
The undaunted fifty 
Safe guarding 
Canada 
Defeating Montgomery 
At the Prés-de-Ville Barricade 
On the last day of 
1775 
Guy Carleton, 
Commanding at 


Quebec 


All men able to bear arms, Canadians, English, Scotch 
Irish, Welsh and even Newfoundlanders helped to secure 
the victory, notwithstanding the most enticing offers and 
the direct threats on the part of Americans. This pact cons- 
titutes a striking symbol of union and nationai solidarity. 
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Montgomery’s remains were identified by the wife of the 
owner of the Chien d’Or Inn, that Montgomery used to 
frequent, as did Nelson (then Captain of the Albermale), 
a few years previously. They were brought to a house on 
St. Louis Street and buried the next day beside his two 
companions in death near the old military prison, where 
they remained till 1818. 

Acceding to the request of his widow, the English Gov- 
ernment transferred the body of Montgomery with military 
honours, to New York, where it was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

A tomb stone has been erected to the memory of thirteen 
soldiers of Wolfe’s army, who shared the fate of the Ameri- 
can General. It was set up, by the family of G. M. Fairchild, 
near the St. Louis Gate. | 


THE CROSS OF SACRIFICE 


To the honor and memory of the sons of Quebec who died 
during the World War (1914-1918), a cross of sacrifice 
was erected near the Parliament Buildings, at the entrance © 
to the National Battlefields Park, established by an Act of 
the Federal Parliament passed in 1908 (7-9 Edw. Can. 57). 
to remind future generations of the great event on the 
Plains of Abraham between the two armies of England and 
France. 

The inauguration of the monument, on the Ist of July 
1924, was an impressive ceremony, and the monument is 
to remind one of the great number who sacrificed their lives, 
so that future generations in Canada might live in freedom. 

Many Veterans of the World War, bedecked with Imperial 
decorations and the survivors of the famous 22nd Regiment 
formed the guard of honor around the monument. The 
Governor General of Canada, Lord Byng of Vimy, who had 
the honor of commanding the Canadian troops on the 
battlefields of Europe, performed the solemn unveiling of 
this statue. 
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At the invitation of the President of the Battlefields 
Commission, Lord Byng pulled the cord which unfurled the 
Union Jack from this beautiful Cross. At the same time the 
Veterans presented arms and two minutes of religious 
silence prevailed. The Rev. Canon Scott, accompanied 
by Father Perreault Casgrain, paid deserving homage 
to the Canadian soldiers who were victims of the Great War. 

Numerous floral wreaths were deposited at the foot of 
the monument by Lieutenant Governor Perodeau and 
Brig.-General Tremblay, representing the Provincial Goy- 
ernment. 

A salute fired by the Artillery and the singing of the 
National Anthem ended this most impressive manifestation. 


STATUE OF FRANCOIS-XAVIER GARNEAU 


A statue of the National Historian of Canada adorns 
the garden of the Parliament Buildings, and was donated 
by the Honourable Georges Elie Amyot, Legislative Coun- 
cillor. 

This masterpiece is the work of Chevré, and was unveiled 
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STATUE OF AEE RCIER 
PRIME MINISTER OF QUEBEC 


This statue stands in front of the House of Parliament in 
Quebec. 

The solemn unveiling of the monument took place on the 
25th of June 1912. 

On the front of the pedestal is the motto of this famous 
patriot : 


Cessons nos luttes fratricides, unissons-nous ! 
(Traislation) 


Lei us cease our fratricidal conflicts, let us unite ! 
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The Statue of the Honourable Mercier. Prime Minister of the Province 
of Quebec. « The great leader ». 


PARLIAMENT 


The Legislative Assembly stands on an elevated site from 
where a commanding view can be obtained and is in the 
Renaissance style. | 

The splendid proportions of its central tower, dedicated 
to Jacques-Cartier, the chaste lines of the facade, the 
gracefulness of its corner towers, the bronze work and the 
coats of arms, its beautiful exterior and interior ornamental 
work, make it a work of art and a summary of history, 
written in stone, sculptured in metal, painted on the walls. 


Two allegorical statues adorn the front of the Legislative 
Building : Religion and Country ; Poetry and History. 

Several other statues, works of canadian sculptors : 
Hébert, Laliberté, Bailleul, revive the memories of historic 
and illustrious men, such as Frontenac, whose statue was set 
up In the life time of the sculptor, ete. : 


Let us hope that some of our famous statesmen, such as 
Laurier and Chapleau, who didhonour to their Province 
by their eloquence and deeds, will soon have statues in our 
National Pantheon. 


Two sculptured figures in the hemicycle, surrounding a 
fountain in front of the building, arrest the attention of 
the tourist :onerepresenting a Huron family and the other 
an Indian harpooner. 


The large painting that adorns the Legislative Assembly 
is the work of a canadian painter, Mr. Charles Huot, whose 
talent justifies his title of history painter of the 19th 
eentury french school, which the Dictionnaire des Peintres 
Francais gives him. 

This mural painting, bearing in exergue the words 
** Je me souviens,’’ harmoniously pictures and appropriately 
represents three stages of canadian history: the epic 
period under the french regime, the constitutional battle 
that marked the commencement of english domination, 
the federation of all the provinces into one Dominion, by 


the Act of 1867. 
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Another mural painting, in the Legislative Assembly, by 
the same artist was completed on the 11th November, 1913. 

Characterized by strength andcharm,this painting furnishes 
a lesson in patriotism by recalling the famous sitting of 
the 17th December, 1792, after the opening of Parliament 
by Sir Alured Clarke, with J.-Antoine Panet, as Speaker. 
We see Chartier de Lotbiniére, seconded by Papineau, 
proudly and triumphantly vindicating the equal rights of 
the french with the english language in the halls of Parlia- 
ment and its usage in debates and official reports. 

All the members present during this memorable debate, 
sixteen of english origin and thirty-four french canadians 
are represented in an attitude wondertully true to life. 

On one of the walls of the Legislative Council another 
fine painting, by Mr. Huot, depicts the arrival of Jacques 
Cartier in Quebec. 

The present Executive of the Province of Quebec is as 
follows : 


Hon. Louis-Alexandre Taschereau, Prime Minister. 
Joseph-Edouard Caron, Minister of Agriculture. 
Honoré Mercier, Minister of Lands & Forests. 


Antonin Galipeault, Minister of Public Works and 
Labour. 


Joseph-Edouard Perrault, Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries. 


Louis-Athanase David, Provincial Secretary. 
Joseph-Léonide Perron, Minister of Roads. 
Emile Moreau, Minister without portfolio. 
Jacob Nicol, Provincial Treasurer. 

Lauréat Lapierre, Minister without portfolio. 
Joseph-Henry Dillon, Minister without portfolio. 
Alfred Leduc, Minister without portfolio. 
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STATUES ADORNING THE LEGISLATIVE PALACE 


STATUE OF “ PERE BREBEUF ” 


The Province of Quebec preceding the homage of vene- 
ration authorized by Rome in 1825, erected to the Jesuit 
Father Jean de Brebeuf, for fifteen years missionary 
amongst the Savages a beautiful statue which draws the 
admiration of visitors to the Legislative Palace; this mo- 
nument is a masterpiece of Alfred Laliberté. 

Held prisoner in 1649 by the Iroquois, at Bourgade St- 
Louis, the founder of the Huron mission submitted to the 
tortures of the Indians with great courage, much to the sur- 
prise of his executioners. 

After the judgement of beatification pronounced by Rome, 
the removal of relics of saints, and martyrs Brebeuf, Gar- 
nier and Lalemant were carried on the 12th of November 
1925 by Pabbé O. Maurault, sulpician and by Mgr Langlois 
with great solemness, from the Hotel Dieu and from the 
Monastery of the Ursulines to the chapel of Jesuits, on 
Dauphine street. 

These relics consisted of the skull of Pere Brebeuf and 
the bones of Fathers Lalemant and Garnier the Jesuits 
who came to Canada which were placed in silver boxes, 
which rest in the church. 

Pere Brebeuf was the youngest amongst to receive his 
priesthood and became one of the first missionaries of New 
France. Arriving in Quebec on the 19th of June 1625, he 
took up the study of different languages, and went amongst 
the Indians, where he stayed until his death, the 16th of 
March 1649. 

In 1925 Rome proclaimed Pere Brebeuf,one of the first 
missionaries of Canada, a great saint. 


FRONTENAC 


Count de Frontenac was twice governor of New France. 

He first succeeded M. de Courcelles in 1672. It was under 
his first administration that the discovery of “the great 
waters of the Mississipi,’ which the adventurous Nicolet 
had discovered in 1639, was completed by Joliet and Cave- 
her de la Salle. 

Frontenac had great administrative qualities. His firmness 
and somewhat autocratic methods, aroused antagonism. 
He met with opposition especially on the part of M. Perrot, 
the governor of Montreal and intendant Duchesneau and 
he was recalled in 1682. 

The precarious situation of the colony, the very existence 
of which was threatened by England and the Five nations, 
was the reason why Frontenac was sent back to Canada, in 
1689. 

On his arrival,he raised three armies to dislodge the english. 
He placed one under the command of Ste. Helene, to take 
New-York, another under Hertel to capture Salmon Falls. 
and the third was commanded by M.de Portneuf, with the 
purpose of attacking Casco. 

These repeated and successful attacks decided the English 
to make strong reprisals. After having taken Acadia, Phipps, 
with a powerful fleet, attempted the capture of Quebec, 
whilst Winthrop marched against Montreal. The latter’s 
army, decimated by scurvy, was unable to reach its objective. 

Frontenac hastened to Quebec, completed defence works, 
replied, in his well known words, to Phipps’ ultimatum, and 
after a hard battle, forced the fleet to weigh anchor. 

It was under Frontenac that d’Iberville’s famous exploits 
at Pemaquid, New Foundland and Prince Rupert were 
accomplished, which were however interrupted by the peace 
oi Ryswick in 1697. 

Frontenac died on the 28th of November, 1698, mourned 
by all Canadians. 


** He found New France openly attacked on all sides and 
threatened with ruin ; he left it more extensive and at peace.” 
(Garneau. ) 

** New France, says Charlevoix, owes him all that it was 
at his death.” | 

It was to honour the illustrious Count de Frontenac 
“the country’s liberator’ that the statue in front of the 
Legislative Building was erected to his memory. It shows him 
in the lofty attitude he is said to have assumed when Phipps’ 
ultimatum was received, on the 16th of October 1690: The 
statue was placed in its present position during the lifetime 
of the artist, Mr. Philippe Hébert, whose work it is. 


STATUE OF LEVIS 


‘** In the bronze statue the Sculptor Hébert has expressed 
to us the quivering of life, and the sharp imprint of fiery 
determination to save the colors of France from ruin.” 
These were the words of Chapleau at the unveiling of this 
monument in memory of this great knight, the conqueror 
of St. Foy, on the 28rd day of June, 1896. 

Rather than deliver his sacred flags and colors to the 
enemy, he had them burned in the presence of his soldiers 
at St. Helen’s Island near Montreal. 


(Translation) 


“It was Chevalier de Lévis, the hero of the battle of Ste Foy, who gave 
name to the city facing the City of Quebec. The choice of Levis name was 
made in 1860 at the occasion of the erection of the “ monument des Braves” 
in the capital of Quebec to commemorate thebrave men who fell in the battle 
waged before its walls a century before. Nothing, save an old dismantled fort 
in an obscure islet, above the rapids of St. Louis Falls, near Montreal, had 
till then borne the name of this illustrious captain. It was only right that the 
city that was being founded at the time the Province of Quepec was for pay - 
ing due honor to the courage and heroism of Lévis in such a stricking way, 
should preserve his name and memory, 

Lévis is the finiest military figure of Canada. His presence at the head of his 
troops was a guarantee of success. All the battles in which he was engaged 
were won, and we like to think that, if he had been in Quebec on the 138th 
of September 1759, the résult of that battle would have been different. Lévis 
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had sufficient influence over Montcalm to perhaps prevent what many have 
qualified as imprudence or precipitation. 

Nothing now is wanting to the glory of the warriors of the last century, 
of those who were the noble instruments of Providence in the greatest events 
of our history. Canada has redeemed its long indifference of a century of 
forgetfulness. It is a consolation for those who are forgotten or unrecognized 
to be able to reckon on the justice of posterity. 

Lévis, on entering France, enlisted in the army against Germany and was 
at the battle of Johannisberg, won, in 1762, by the Princes of Soubise and de 
Condé over the renowned William of Brunswick. When peace was concluded, 
he was appointed Governor of the Province of Artois, created Marshal of 
France in 1783 and Duke, the following year. He died in 1787 at Arras, where 
he went to preside over the Provincial Assembly. He was buried midst 
splendid obsequies and a magnificent monument, which may still be seen in 
;he Cathedral of that city, was erected to his memory.”’(1) 


WOLFE’S 
MONUMENT 


The statue of Wolfe 
like that of Mont- 
calm’s, ornaments the 
facade of the House of 
Parliament. They both 
are the work of a well- 
known French Cana- 
dian, Philippe Hébert, 
and were erected in 
1894. 

A splendid monu- 
ment had been eleva- 
ted to the immortal 
victor of the Battle of 
the Plains of Abraham 
in Westminster Ab- 
bey ; there is one also 
erected inWesterham, 

Wolfe England,’ his native 
village. °4 
The remains of General Wolfe were laid tojrest in the 


(1) J. Edmond Roy : History of the Seigniory of Lauzon, 
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Montcalm 


cemetery at Greenwich, England, on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1759. 

‘Quebec has always justly honored the joint memories 
of the victor and vanquished of this battle of 1759. Not 
less than three fine monuments have been erected to them. 

In 1913,the monument to Wolfe,on the Plains of Abraham, 
was renovated by the “ Battlefields Commission ”’. 

A pillar, thirty-eight feet high, surmounted by a helmet 
and sword had been erected in honor of Wolfe in 1849, with 
an inscription plate,indicating the exact spot where Wolfe met 
his glorious death, on the 13th of September 1759. 


STATUE OF MONTCALM 
PARLIAMENT BUILD:NGS 


The statue shows Montcalm, the conqueror of Carillon, 
standing, decorated with the ribbons of a knight, resting 
his left hand on his trusty sword, in a noble attitude, 
thanking his victorious soldiers, in the name of the King. 

The statue is the work of Philippe Hébert. 


PIERRE LEMOYNE D’ IBERVILLE 


The statue of Pierre LeMoyne d’Iberville, which occupies 
one of the niches in front of the Legislative Building, recalls 
the name of one of our most illustrious families, three sons 
of which especially deserve to have a place in our National 
Pantheon. 

Charles LeMoyne, son of a citizen of Dieppe, embarked 
at Dieppe for Canada in 1641, when he was hardly fifteen 
years of age. He lived for four years with the missionaries 
_ among the Hurons, after which he became an interpreter 
for the Iroquois. He knew the language so well, that when 
made a prisoner by them, his life was spared and he became 
their official interpreter with the governor of Canada. 
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Of his marriage with Catherine Thierry, Charles LeMoyne 
had thirteen children, nine of whom became distinguished 
soldiers. Among them were Chateauguay and Bienville, 
killed in war, Ste. Helene, wounded during the siege of Quebec 
by Phipps, Maricourt, d’Iberville who, primus inter primos, 
best illustrated this remarkable family and immortalized 
the name of LeMoyne. 


Sent in 1686 by Governor Denonville tothe Hudson Bay, 
with an army of ninety men to drive out the English, who 
had established themselves in a fort flanked by four bastions 
and provided with twelve cannons, d’Iberville, army 
general at twenty-four years of age, with his two brothers, 
Ste. Helene and Maricourt as lieutenants, boldly attacked 
the fort, entered the place, exchanged his gun for a sword 
and became master of the fort. He then, in a bark canoe 
with ten men, approached en english vessel anchored in a 
bay, climbed into it, killed the quarter-master with a sword 
thrust and took charge of the ship. 

Not satisfied with these exploits, d’Iberville accomplished 
many valiant feats, from the desolate shores of the 
Hudson Bay to the confines of New Foundland, where the 
english reckoned on an easy conquest. 


In 1696, he embarked for the big Island. On the way, the 
14th of July, he met the english fleet, suddenly rushed 
upon the Newport, armed with twenty-four cannons, got. 
possession of it and put the other two vessels to flight. 


From the Baie-de-Plaisance, where the french had a post, 
d’Iberville decided to go and dislodge the english from St. 
John. After a circuitous route of nine days, across forests. 
and rivers which they forded, the canadians, with d’Iber- 
ville at their head, came in front of the english stronghold. 


A detachment came out from the fort ; d’Iberville attacked 
it with so much vigour that he forced it to return to the fort, 
where he followed. The fleur-de-lys was hoisted over Fort 
St. John a few hours later, and over the entire island, a few 
weeks later. 


D’Iberville’s camp- 
aign in New Found- 
land, which lasted har- 
dly two months, was 
more fortunate than 
that of Napoleon in 
Russia. 


In the same year 
took place nearer Que- 
bec, at Verchéres, close 
to Montreal, one of 
the great battles ever 
recorded in history: 

Alone in the fort 
with an old man of 
eighty years and her 
two little brothers, 
aged twelve and ten 
years, Madeleine de 
Verchéres, only four- 
teen years old, defen- 
ded the fort during 
eight days against the 
assaults and cunning 
of the Iroquois, kee- 
ping watch, loudly 
crying out and repea- 
ting ordeis to imagin- 
ary soldiers,in order to 
mislead the enemy, 
crouching close to one 
of the extericr walls 
of the palisade, with- 

Madeleine de Verchéres. out food or drink for 
two whole days, she 
only opened the doors to receive M. de la Monnerie. 
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In accepting to relfeve Madeleine de Vercheéres of the 
command of the fort, he earnestly expressed the conviction 
that it could not have been in better hands than hers. 

History goes even to say that during the siege, Made- 
leine de Verchéres suddenly came out and placidly fetched 
her laundry along. So amazed were the Iroquois, so stupe- 
fied, that they remained immobilized. 

Madeleine de Verchéres not only showed on that occasion 
the truth of the proverb that valour does not depend upon 
years, but that woman’s grace and meekness can be trans- 
formed into superhuman manly strength when the country 
needs her service. 

D’ Iberville returned the following year, 1697, to the scene 
of his former exploits, Hudson Bay. The french admiral on 
his frigate, Le Pélican, armed with barely fifty cannons, did 
not hesitate to give battle to three english vessels which 
sought to bar his way, on the 4th of september, 1697. 
Taking advantage of a favourable wind, he rushed on the 
Hampshire, armed with fifty-six cannons. After a battle 
of three hours, he succeeded in sinking it, then throwing 
himself on the Hudson Bay, he got possession of it. As to the 
third, the Dessing, d’ Iberville was only able to grasp its name. 

Posterity has ratified the glorious title of “‘ The Jean 
Bart of New France’”’, which his contemporains gave 


D’ Iberville. 


Once peace was concluded by the treaty of Ryswick, he 
turned to a new field of action. 

Learning of the death of Cavelier de la Salle, he coun- 
selled France to take that part of the country, known as 
Louisiana. ‘‘ If this is not done, he said, England will -be 
strong enough, in a hundred years from now, to become 
mistress of the whole of North America and drive out all 
other nations.” | 

Starting from Rochefort, on the 17th of October, 1698, 
for the purpose of discovering the mouth of the Mississipi, 
he arrived on the coast of Florida on the 27th of January. 


Leaving his ships anchored at Mobile, d’Iberville, accom- 
panied by his brother Bienville, started with two barges 
manned by five men and with provisions for twenty days. 

In nearing the bank to land and take shelter for the night 
from the storm, he perceived that a river seemed to be oozing 
from out the narrow channel. Passing with difficulty through 
this channel, where his boats often touched bottom, he 
found beyond “soft water with a very strong current, 
mounds of petrified wood, dark, and which withstand the 
sea.” | 3 

Putting off till next day,the continuation of his researches, 
d’Iberville camped near by, at a place which he named 
‘“‘ Mardi-Gras”’, (shrove-tuesday) to fix the date of his lan- 
ding. It was on the second of March, 1699. The mouth of the 
Mississipi had been discovered. 

Hundreds of ships of all sizes now pass daily where, in 
March, 1699,d’Iberville had great diffiulty in getting through, 
with very light vessels. 

Civilization made great strides in the eighteenth century 
and since, but let us acknowledge that it is due to the 
patriotism and untiring devotedness of our first Canadian 
discoverers, who were the pioneers in everything pertaining 
to progress in New France. 

On his return, d’Iberville built a french fort at Biloxi, 
where he left a garrison of seven men. 

He was preparing to attack Boston and New York to 
conquer them for France, when he was stricken with yellow 
fever and died at Havana, on the 16th of July, 1706. 

D’Iberville, it is true, was buried with honours on french 
soil, but which was destined to become american. 

‘When will Pierre LeMoyne d’Iberville, the American 
Bonaparte, be suitably honoured by Canada and his glorious 
remains taken back to Quebec, the land of his birth and his 
home-eountry ? 


LA VERENDRYE 


Misjudged, his untiring devotedness and disinterest- 
edness unrecognized, even disgraced by the withdrawal 


of his command, such was the lot of Pierre Gaulthier de 
Varennes, who, at the peril of his life, a thousand times 
threatened and at the greatest sacrifices, had secured for 
France the possession of the hitherto unexplored Western 
Canadian plains and had planted the fleur-de-lis on the 
first peaks of the Rocky Mountains and on the banks of the 
Saskatchewan. 

In vain, did Governor Beauharnois represent to minister 
Maurepas that he had been misinformed, that La Vérendrye 
had not been actuated, in his long expeditions, by a vile 
sentiment of lucre and gain to unrich himself in the fur 
trade. Maurepas remained inflexible and maintained La 
Vérendrye’s disgrace. 

It was only in 1749, that Governor de la Galissonniére, 
Beauharnois successor, succeeded, in his trip to France, to 
open the eyes of the prejudiced minister. 

To rehabilitate him, the King decorated La Vérendrye 
with the Cross of St. Louis and confided to him the command 
of a regiment and the direction of a new expedition to the 
West. 

If La Vérendrye and his sons did not reach the Pacific 
Ocean and did not attain “‘ the promised land ”’, the object 
of their greatest ambition, they had, at least, the honour 
of being the labourers of the first hour, the forerunners of 
those who discovered the Canadian West. 

Had they not been the victims of trials, injustice and ingra- 
titude, La Vérendrye would certainly have crossed the 
Rocky Mountains. He felt too deeply the wounds inflicted 
upon him and when on the point of starting for his long 
expedition, he died in Montreal, the 5th of December, 1749, 
aged sixty-four years. 

The Quebec Government wished to repair the great 
injustice done, by erecting a monument to the indefatigable 
discoverer, de La Vérendrye. 

Its unveiling, on the 28th of September, 1922, was a 
glorious rehabilitation, as well as a marked tribute to the 
talent of Mr. Bailleul, a canadian-french sculptor. 
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STATUE OF PERE MARQUETTE 
The memory of Pére Marquette has been splendidly 


commemorated by the American Republic, not only by a 
road bearing his name and bya mausoleum, erected in 1877 


at Makinaw, Wisconsin, but also by a marble statue which, © 


in 1887, was set up in the Capitol at Washington, where 
it takes its place,amongst the historic builders of the United 
States prosperity. . 

A similar honor was surely due to him by the French 
Province of Quebec. 

This statue of Pére Marquette, the work of Alfred He- 
bert, was erected to the memory of the discoverer of the 
Mississipi, and decorates the Legislative Buildings. 

It is to be hoped that,in years to come, statues shall be 
erected to Louis Joliet who, with Pére Marquette, shared 
this great discovery, to Jean Nicolet who discovered the 
Wisconsin River. — 


STATUE OF INTENDANT TALON 


Intendant of New-France from 1665 to 1672. 

Erected in 1916,to the memory of one who, by unceasing 
work, wise administration and his profound shrewdness 
during his seven years of office, assured the salvation of 
New-France, which, at that time, was threatened by interior 
dissensions. 

This statue of Talon is the work of a canadian sculptor, 


Alfred Laliberté. 


STATUE OF LORD DORCHESTER 


This officer was a member of Wolfe’s Army and was 
commonly known as General Guy Carleton. 

Lord Dorchester was greatly beloved by all Canadians 
and during his entire career never failed to show that he was 
always a true friend. 
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Named Governor of the Province of Quebec in 1769, after 
having filled the position of Lieutenant-Governor for two 
years, he occupied this office until 1778, when he was again 
elected to office, in 1786, and at the same time appointed 
Governor General for Nova-Scotia and Commander in chief 
of the troops of His Majesty, for Canada and New-Found- 
land. 

He left Canada in 1796, after thirty-six years of army life, 
taking with him all the good wishes and respect of the 
Canadian people. 

In 1916,a statue was erected in front of the Parliament 
Buildings, the work of the noted sculptor Laliberté, to the 
memory of this great statesman. 


STATUE OF SALABERRY 


Charles-Michel d’Irumberry de Salaberry, born at Beau- 
port on the 18th of November 1778, served fourteen years 
in the english army, returning to Canada in 1810, with the 
title of aide-de-Camp to General de Rotterburg. 

He became a great friend of the Duke of Kent, during his 
stay in Quebec. 

It was de Salaberry who became Commander of the 
“Canadian Voltigeurs”’, directing them in the famous 
battle of ‘‘ Chateauguay ” which immortalized his name 
and the loyalty of all Canadians. 

Four years after this brillant victory over the Americans, 
England awarded him the title ““ Companion of the Honou- 
rable Order of the Bath ”’. 

The statue of the Hero of Chateauguay resembles very 
much the one erected in Paris, the 7th of December 1853, to 
Marshal Ney. It represents de Salaberry, sword in hand, 
giving the command to his soldiers to advance. 

The statue is the work of a canadian sculptor, Philippe 
Hébert, and was placed in one of the niches of the House of 
Parliament, in September 1894. 


a SOAS 
LORD ELGIN 


The reign of Lord Elgin, Governor of Canada, from Janua- 
ry 1847 to December 1854, was undoubtedly one of the 
most important and most fruitful. 

His first official act was to re-establish, at the opening of 
the Parliament in: Montreal in 1848, the equality of the two 
languages, by delivering in french the speech from the 
Throne, which had, till then, always been read, first in 
english by the Governor, then in french by the Speaker 
of the Legislative Assembly. 

Among the distinguished statesmen, who took an active 
part in the elaboration of the important measures passed 
during his occupancy, the most remarkable were : Neilson, 
(then editor of The Quebec Gazette and delegated with 
Papineau and Viger to London to vindicate the claims averred 
in the ninety-two resolutions), Lafontaine, Baldwin, Morin, 
Taché, Chauveau. 

The abrogation,in 1849,of the acts prohibiting the entrance 
to Canadian ports of foreign ships,marked the opening of an 
era of great constitutional reforms. 

The St. Lawrence having been opened for transportation, 
commercial and customs relations were established with the 
United States, great improvements to navigation were made 
by the erection of beacon lights and wharves and the deepen- 
ing of Lake St. Peter ; several canals, among them, the 
Welland, inaugurated in 1850, connected, through the 
establishment of a line of steam-tugs, the St. Lawrence with 
the Great Lakes ; a new impetus was given, with the help 
of the clergy, to the settlement of the Eastern Townships ; 
the secularization of the clergy reserves was effected ; the 
railway policy, begun with the road from Montreal to St. 
Hyacinthe in 1848, was extended by the building of the 
Intercolonial railway ; the question of the abolition of 
seignorial tenure was studied and much legislation was 
passed ; the Judicature Act, the Post Office Act and the 
famous Armistice and Indemnity Biil received Lord Elgin’s 
royal assent. 
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The reception given by a certain number of english 
members to the latter ministerial measure presented by 
Lafontaine, is well known. It had been proposed to grant 
$1.000.000.00 to indemity the numerous and innocent victims 
of the insurrection of 1837-38, during which many homes 
of Canadians were destroyed, their goods taken, stolen or 
seized. The bill met much violent opposition in Parliament, 
then sitting in Montreal. 

The Act, voted by a majority of twenty-five, was sanction- 
ed by Lord Elgin on the 25th of April, 1849. It had no 
sooner become law when, after a meeting of protest (attended 
by several members) an excited mob began to throw stones 
at the Governor in the street, made an attack upon Lafontai- 
ne’s dwelling and even upon the Parliament buildings, to 
which it set fire. 

The destruction of the Parliament meant the loss to 
Montreal of the seat of Government which, till Confede- 
ration, sat alternatively at Toronto and Quebec. 

The conduct of the rioters was almost unanimously 
reprobated by leading citizens and people. Certain members, 
however, refused to disarm, and sought to have the law 
repealed. 

One of them, Mr. Harries, brought the matter before the 
British Parliament, but annulment was refused, by the 
House of Commous, thanks to Sir John Russell and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, who made its validity evident. 

Lord Elgin’s statue, adorning the front of the Legislative 
Building, recalls the memory of an illustrious Canadian 
Governor, and the signal triumph of responsible government. 

It was under his successor, Sir Edmund Head, that the 
two great political parties were formed, the conservatives, 
led by Cartier and Macdonald, and the lzberals, by A.-A. 
Dorion, William Lyon McKenzie and Brown. 


sag ld LE ace, 
STATUE OF SIR LS-HYPOLITE LAFONTAINE 
AND OF 
SIR ROBERT BALDWIN 


Lafontaine, the friend and collaborator of Sir Robert 
Baldwin, Prime-Minister, under the Union of Upper and 
Lower Canada, deserves, and his colleague too, more than a 
simple commemorative statue. 

Both were apostles and defenders of constitutional 
government. 7 

Misunderstood by a number of their political friends, 
their efforts to conciliate the different parties were greatly 
hindered, and they both resigned as a consequence. 

Sir Louis Hypolite Lafontaine ascended the bench which 
he ennobled by his dignity and learning. 

In 1841, Governor Sydenham, finding Lafontaine not 
pliant enough, put up three political opponents against him. 

Lafontaine, fearing a riot between his friends and the 
bands encouraged by the Governor, retired from the struggle. 

Baldwin, elected in two counties of Ontario, resigned the 
York seat, where Lafontaine was elected. 

The following year, Baldwin was called to enter the 
Lafontaine Cabinet. Having been twice defeated in Ontario, 
a member of the Province of Quebec offered his seat in 
Rimouski, where Baldwin was elected, by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Quebec received, not only courteously, but even with 
enthusiasm this eminent man, phan sites his defeat in. 
Ontario. 

Henry J. Morgan,in his Canadian Polishes Companion 
1878, in the biography of J.-B. Pouliot, Notary, elect member 
for Temiscouata in the house of Commons in 1867, makes the 
following statement : “‘ A liberal who, in 1848, helped to 
“secure the return of the late Hon. Robt. Baldwin for 
** Rimouski, at which time Temiscouata formed part of that 
“county 
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The Province of- Quebec, wishing to perpetuate their 
homage and admiration for both, had a statue of Baldwin, 
carved by Laliberté, and had a statue of Lafontaine made 
by Henri Hébert. 


MONUMENT OF PIERRE BOUCHER DE 
GROSBOIS 


This statue, the work of Alfred Laliberté, was erected 
the 28th day of September 1922, to the honor and memory 
of a child of Perche,who came to Canada at the age of twelve 
years. | 

Pierre Boucher was reared by the Jesuit Fathers. He in 
turn became an interpreter, a soldier, a leutenant both 
civil and military, and finally Governor of Three Rivers. 

During a trip to Europe in 1667, he tendered his resigna- 
tion as Governor and, on returning to Canada, went to live 
in Boucherville on his Seigniory, which he decided to 
cultivate for the support and maintenance of his large 
family. | 

In his diary, he gives us the reasons which caused him to 
give up his city life and position as Governor of Three 
Rivers. It was the quietness of country, the solitude which 
he dearly loved and where he could better serve God. 

Pierre Boucher de Grosbois died at the remarkable age 
of ninety-five years, leaving to his worthy children a consi- 
he derable fortune and the example of a well spent life. 


THE PARLIAMENT LIBRARY 


The establishment of a Parliamentary Library goes back 
to 1791, on which date a new constitution was given to 
Canada. : 

The Registrar of the Legislature of Lower Canada was at 


Samuel Philip and then Mr. Lindsay until 1833. The 
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beginnings were very humble, for, in 1817, there were but 
1,000 volumes in the Parliament Library. 

The. first librarian who really held title, was Etienne 
Parent, former editor of Le Canadien ; he was named in 
1833. In 1835, date of the former’s resignation, his successor 
Mr. Jasper Brewer, found that the library then contained 
5,500 volumes, which he himself increased to 7,000. 

At the Act of Union, in 1841, the library became the pro- 
perty of both Upper and Lower Canada. This gave Dr. 
Winder the charge of both, as he was already Librarian for 
the Province of Upper Canada. 

The library, then, for some time, changed places alterna- 
tively as the Parliament of the Union sat at Quebec, Toron- 
to, Kingston or Montreal. 

After remaining four years in Kingston, the Heals was 
transferred to Montrealsi in 1849. It then had 8,000 volumes. 

During the uprising of April 25, 1849, caused by the pas- 
sing of a bill in favor of the exiles of 1837, it was entirely 
destroyed by fire, as well as the Parliament Buildings, at 
Montreal. 

In 1851, Mr. Faribault, assistant registrar of the House, 
was sent to Europe to buy books. He succeeded so well that 
the Library of the Parliament, built at Quebec on the top 
of Mountain Hill, in 1854, contained 17,000 volumes. 

In 1854, February 1st, another fire entirely destroyed the 
Parliament and its treasures. 

In 1865, the library of Quebec numbered 65,000 volumes, 
but Confederation came and the Quebec library became 
the Ottawa Library. 

A second conflagration occurred in 1883 which destroyed 
the entire Parliament Buildings, them located in Montmo- 
rency Park and its treasures. The Parliament was afterwards 
rebuilt on its actual site. 

The work of years had been spain cat but Mr. Pamphile 
Lemay, Librarian at the time, set resolutely to work, and in 
1883 the Library of the Quebec Legislature contained 
4,500 volumes. This number increased to 63,000 in 1903, 
thanks to the efforts of Dr. N.-E. Dionne, Librarian from 


\ 
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The new Parliament Buildings. 
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1892 and his successor in office, from 1912, Mr. Ernest 
Myrand. 

From a report published by Mr. Desjardins, actual 
Librarian, since 1921, the Parliament Library now contains 
more than 140,000 volumes. 

The library occupies the basement of the Parliament 
wing, facing St. Julie street. A magnificent stained window 
design, due to the inspiration of Guido Nicheri and execu- 
ted by Henri Perdiau, a Montreal artist attracts the atten- 
tion of visitors. It represents a peasant maiden going to get 
water at a fountain. Below is the inscription : 


Je purse mais jamais n épurse. 
which may by translated 
Unceasingly exhaustless knowledge I draw 


Amidst glorious trophies preciously preserved in the 
Parlement Library, is to be seen the flag victoriously raised 
by de Salaberry, at the battle of Chateauguay on the 26 
of October 1813. 


3rd PROMENADE 


HOSPITALS 


Many hospitals are to be found in Quebec, besides the 
Hotel-Dieu, the Laval hospital already apoken of: the St. 
Francis d’Assise hospital at Limoilou, the St. Luke hospital, 
the Corrigan hospital on Ste. Ursule Street. 

Amongst english hospitals the Jeffrey Hale Hospital is 
the most considerable and the most important. 

This hospital, named after the donor Mr. Jeffrey Hale, 
opened in 1867, was first situated on St. Olivier street. 

It occupies its present site on St. Cyrille street, only since 
1901. 7 

Several charitable english institutions have been esta- 
biished in different parts of the city, namely : 

The Ladies Protestant Home, Grande-Allée (1853). 

The St. Brigitt’s Home, 1858. 

The Female Orphan Asylum, 1873. 


MORRIN COLLEGE 


Quebec Literary and Historical Society, founded in 1824, 
had its headquarters in the Morrin College, St. Stanislas 
Street, previously a gaol building, erected in 1809, by Mr. 
Edward Cannon, contractor, under the supervision of the 
architect Francois Baillargé. 

Sixteen executions took place within the precincts. 

Behind the gaol was a separate building styled ‘“* House of 
correction for females ”’. 

When the new prison was ready for occupancy, that is in 
1867, the prisoners were allowed to change their general 
quarters from St. Stanislas Hill, to their new “ resort ”’, 
close to the Plains of Abraham. 

The corner stone of the new building was laid septem- 


ber 6th, 1861. 
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Amongst the interesting collection of historic souvenirs 
found in the Quebec Literary and Historic Society museum, 
is a fine portrait of Chief Huron Louis Vincent, drawn in 
1825 by himself, by using a mirror. 


QUEBEC ENGLISH CHURCHES, CEMETERIES 
ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH 


The 17th of March 1819 is the date when, for the first 
time, the Irish made a collective religious celebration. , 

The demonstration took place in the Chapel of the 
Congregation on Esplanade Hill. 

In 1822, then came to the Irish people in Quebec a new 
Moses, in the person of Rev. Father McMahon who, during 
twenty-five years, directed them as parish priest. 

During four years the Basilica was placed at their disposay 
for worship. 

In 1915, onthe 30th day of August, was laid the corner 
stone of a new church, on Grande-Allée, according to the 
plans of Mr. René Lemay, architect, the iniative of which 
is due to Rev. James Wood, Rector, of the Redemptorist 


Fathers, who have now charge of the Irish flock in the city 
of Quebec. 


ST. ANDREW CHURCH 


The land, on which the St. Andrew Presbyterian church 
stands, Cook Street, was granted by Sir James Craig, in. 
1808, for the erection of a place of worship for the members 
of the church of Scotland. 


The first service held in the temple took place on St. 
Andrew’s Day, November 30th, 1810. 


Close to is the school called the Kirk Hall. 
The manse dates from 1837. 


St. Andrew Church. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH 


The Methodist Church. 


cil for the Province of Quebec. 
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St. STANISLAS STREET 


The corner stone of this 
church was laid on the 31rst 
day of May 1848. It was 
built by Messrs. Peters, 
contractors, according to 
plans drafted by M. E. 
Staveley, architect. 


TRINITY CHURCH 
(Anzlican) 


Situated on St. Stanislas 
Street, was built by Chief 
Justice Sewell, then Presi- 
dent of the Executive Coun- 


The first divine service took place on November 27th, 1825. 
This church was closed for some years, after the with- 
drawal from Quebec of the Imperial troops, in 1871. 
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THE CHALMERS CHURCH 
St. URSULE STREET 


Was built about 1840. The steeple of this handsome church 
is of a particular attractive style. 

‘On the premises, on June 6th, 1853, a small riot took place 
between the Protestants and the Irish Roman Catholics. | 

A sermon against Catholicism, preached by a former 
Roman priest named Gavazzi, caused considerable friction 
between the two communities. 


ST. MATHEW’S CHURCH (Anglican) AND CEMETERY 


St. Mathew’s church, St. John Street, dates from 1823. 
Used for a while by Methodists and Presbyterians. The 


wooden church, burnt down in 1845, was rebuilt in stone in 
1848. 


St. Mathew Church. 
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Land was purchased as protestant burying ground by the 
Government of Quebec in 1771 and 1780. A grant of the 
land was made by Lord Dalhousie, in 1823, to the Trustees 
of the ““ Quebec Protestant Burying Ground ”’. 

Amongst many persons of note buried there are : Briga- 
dier-General Hope (after whom St. Famille Street gate was 
named), Capt Allison, father-in-law of the historian P.-A. 
de Gaspé, Major Thomas Scott, a veteran of 1812 and a 
brother of Sir Walter Scott. His tombstone may be seen at 
the entrance of the Cemetery, and bears the following ins- 
cription : | 


Sacred to the memory of Thomas Scott, esquire, 
late paymaster of the 70th Regiment, 
who departed this life 14th February 1823. 


MOUNT HERMON CEMETERY 


Mount Hermon cemetery, Sillery, containing thirty-two 
arpents, bought, in 1848, from Mr. Justice Bowen, occupies 
a very picturesque site overlooking the St. Lawrence. 

Lieutenant Colonel Nairne, of Wolfe’s army, Seignior 
of Murray-Bay, and Capt. Ths. Nairne, killed at Chrysler 
farm, in 1813, are buried there. Capt. Ferguson of the brig 
Transit, whose desire, expressed while strolling around the 
cemetery, to be buried exactly at the place where he was 
standing, was gratified the very neat day. 

In 1867,a monument was erected in the Mount-Hermon 
Cemetery of Quebec to the memory of Lieutenant Baines, 
a victim of burns received during a disastrous fire which 
took place in St. Roch, Quebec, in 1845... 


ST. PATRICK CEMETERY 


In the Old St. Patrick's Cemetery, off Grande-Allée, is 
buried Commander Alleyn, who took part in the battle of 
the Nile in 1788. 
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BELMONT, ST. ROCH AND ST. SAUVEUR 
CEMETERIES 


Belmont, St. Roch and St. Sauveur cemeteries, are the 
last resting places, the prefered neeropolis mostly of French 
Canadians. Eminent citizens of Quebec, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors, judges, professional and litterary men are sleeping 
their last sleep in these grand “‘Cathedralsin the open air’. 


THE ASYLUM OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
OF QUEBEC 


This institution has the honor of being of Canadian origin, 
as may be seen by the two maple leaves that ornament its 
arms. 

This house of refuge, founded in 1850, was inspired by 
the son of a scotchman, Mr. George Manly Muir, clerk 
of the Legislative Assembly. 

As president of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, he 
often had occasion to penetrate into the lower quarters, and 
to visit the prison of Quebec. Another Ozanam, he pitied 
the humiliating lot of these poor unfortunate women and, 
touched with compassion for their misfortune, he conceived 
the desire of restoring them in the eyes of society and to 
make them like Magdelene, the converts of Christ. What this 
profound christian sentiment of pity inspired, the charity 
of the population of Quebec carried into effect. 

The help of a saintly woman, not hesitating to lower her- 
self, as Christ had done for Magdelene, towards the poor 
fallen women to raise and comfort them, was indispensable 
in the fundation of such a refuge. A lady, whose husband 
died in 1833, had retired in 1849 to the convent of the 
Sisters of Charity in Quebec (where her two daughters had 
just entered as novices), to continue the monastic life she 
already lead in the world. 

It was in this convent, where this pious lady had chosen 
to end her days in prayer and the quiet of conventual life, 
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The first Convent of the Good Shepherd Sisters, St. Louis Street, Quebec. 
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that Mer. Baillargeon, Archbishop of Quebec, came to 
seek Madame Roy, the foundress of the refuze. 

Born at St. Vallier on the 16th of October 1806, Marie- 
Geneviéve Fitzbach married Francois-Xavier Roy, of Cape 
Santé, in 1828. 

Having become a widow at the age of twenty-six, she 
applied herself to the task of giving a careful and christian 
education to her two daughters who became teachers, and 
later Sisters of Charity in Quebec. 

Obeying the pressing solicitation of the Archbishop, 
Madame Roy, on the 11th of January 1850, left the Sisters 
of Charity for the humble house of the ‘ Ste-Madeleine ”’ 
Asylum. Mer. Baillargeon made himself responsible for the 
rent, and the St. Vincent de Paul Society undertook to 
furnish $2.50 a week and sicteen cords of wood, to help her 
to carry on her new work. 

Later in 1850, thanks to the charity and solicitude of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, a larger house and vast grounds 
became the property of the pious Association of the “Sisters 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary of the Good 
Shepherd of Quebec ”’. 

The 2nd of February 1856, the community was erected | 
into a religious congregation, and Mgr. Baillargeon received 
the vows of Madame Roy and of her six first helpers, of 
whom she became first superioress. 

This institution now counts fifty-five establishments. 

Nearly 900 religious of the Good Shepherd devote them- 
selves to unending labor in the work of the restoration of 
fallen women, whilst, at the same time teaching annually 
over 10,000 pupils, girls and boys. The superior educa- 
tion given by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd deserves 
great credit. 

The first Academy, founded outside of Quebec, was at 
Riviére-du-Loup, as early as 1860, to which a boarding 
school for boys was added, in 1894. 

St. Laurent, Island of Orleans, the counties of Beauce, 
Chicoutimi, Lotbiniére, L’Islet, Montmagny, Matane, and 
Gaspé, all have the honor of possessing boarding schools, 
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under the direction of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
whose good work extends to many Canadian and American 
centres. 

As was justly recalled in the celebration of their 50th 
Anniversary, it is the humble sister of the Good Shepherd : 


Who works for the salvation of souls, 

Who seeks out the wandering sheep, 

Who softens the heart’s acute wounds 

Who knows how to bend with care over the little being 
who has gust been born. 

Who consoles the sorrowful prisoner in chains. 


A new Good Shepherd building has just been erected, at 
the corner of Lachevrotiére and St. Amable streets, on the 
site of the first house of refuge,opened on the 29th of October 
1850, as indicated by a commemorative plate, on the corner 
stone of the new building. 


MONTCALM MONUMENT 


Erected in Montcalm Park, near the Plains of Abraham 
where the French general was mortally wounded on the 13th 
of September, 1759. 

This monument, one of the finest in Quebec, represents 
Montcalm mortally stricken, supported by the Angel of 
Renown, ready to crown his “ life entirely devoted to 
duty and country ”’. 

Montcalm, though wounded, didnot wish to get off his 
horse till he himself had led the retreating army behind the 
walls of Quebec. When he perceived that he was mortally 
wounded, he said to his officers : 

“Gentlemen, I ask you to safequard the honour of 
* France and to try and have my army withdrawn this night 
* beyond Cap Rouge. As for me, I am going to spend the 
“night with God and in preparation for death.”’ 

The statue was unveiled by Sir Francois Langelier, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, in October, 1911. 
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Montcalm Monument. 
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It is similar to the one unveiled on the 17th of July, 1910, 
at Vestric-Candiac, Montcalm’s birth-place, not far from 


Nimes, France. 


The unveiling of these two statues in honour of Montcalm 
was the occasion, in both instances, of fine patriotic demons- 


trations. 


At the one organized at Vestric-Candiac, French Cana- 
dians were represented by Senator Dandurand and Mr. 


**Le Monument des Braves.’’ 


DeCelles, former Librarian 
at Ottawa. 


At the Quebec demons- 
tration, France was repre- 
sented by two delegates of 
the Vauvert Committee, 
Mr. Gaston Bonzanguet, 
the promoter of the Com- 
memoration in France, and 
Mr. André Bourguet, mem- 


ber for Gard. 


An interesting pamphlet 
giving an account of the 
two unveilings was publis- 
hed,a short time afterwards 
by Mr. Georges Bellerive, 
the canadian promoter of 
this double event and se- 
cretary-treasurer of the 
Quebec Committee. 


The promoters and mem- 
bers of both Committees 
believed that the event 
would serve to create, bet- 
ween our cousins in France 
and ourselves a closer bond 
of union. 
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MONUMENT “ DES BRAVES ” 
St. Fork Roap 


Inaugurated by the Governor General on the 19th of 
October 1863. 

A grooved cast pillar, surmonted by astatue of Bellona, 
(a gift of Prince Jér6me Napoléon,) constitutes this monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Levis, Murray and their 
brave soldiers. 

The following insciption may be seen : 


To the Heroes of 1760 
donated by 
The * Société Saint-Jean-Baptiste de Québec ’’, 1860. 


This monument was designed by Baillargé. 


LAVAL HOSPITAL 


Due to the initiative of Dr. A. Rousseau, a prominent 
physician of Quebec, who has recently been honored with 
the nomination of correspondent member of the Medical 
Academy of Paris. It is through his untiring work that this 
Anti-Tubercular Hospital exists. 

Realizing the necessity of such a hospital for the cure of 
tuberculosis, the city of Quebec consented, at the solicitation 
of the Anti-Tubercular League, to enlarge the ancient 
Civic Hospital, which was on Prairie Streeet. 

In October 1915, Mgr P.-E. Roy obtained the services of 
the religous order of the Sisters of Charity of Quebec for 
this Anti-Tubercular Hospital, which was opened the follo- 
wing november. 

The first sisters to take up their work in this hospital 
were : Sister Marie-Auxiliatrice, St-Edouard, St-Didace, 
Ste-Iréne, Ste-Blaise. The first doctors of the Hospital were 
Dr. Fremont and Dr. Odilon Leclerc, the latter being medical 
director until the 5th of July 1925, when his early death 
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removed him from the work that had just begun to bear 
fruit. 

On the 14th of November 1915, the new hospital was 
solemnly dedicated by the Rector of Quebec University. 
Hence its name “ Laval Hospital ”’. 

The beautiful building which we see to-day dominating 
St. Foy heights, is managed entirely by public charity and 
by the Taschereau Government, which donated the sum 
of $100,000.00 for the enlargement of this institution. 

On the 6th of June 1918, Laval Hospital received its first 
tuberculosis patients. The hospital staff, at this time, 
consisted of five sisters and Dr. Bissonnette, with Abbé 
Rainville as Chaplain. 

Though unpretentious at first, the hospital developed 
rapidly. On the 25th of June 1920, a few years after, it was 
officially opened, the peaceful St. Foy community became 
the scene of extraordinary activity. Many professional 
men willingly offered their services, as carpenters,to build 
temporary huts on the hospital grounds, in order to accom- 
modate during the summer months the great number of 
poor children who were afflicted with this terrible disease. 

Through the kindness of the Prime Minister of the 
Province of Quebec, the “* Camp-Taschereau”’ was donated 
for the benefit during the summer months, of 150 consump- 
tive children. 

The Laval Hospital houses 250 patients, 30 sisters, 
two interns and a working staff of approximately 58. 

After the death of Dr. O. Leclerc, Mr. J. Guérard M. D. 
was appointed medical-director of this institution, having 
underhis supervision six assistants for the different services. 


BELLEVUE CONVENT 


Situated on St. Foy’s road, near the tramway terminal. 

This vast property was bought in 1864 from Mr. P. F. 
Gibbs. 

Standing on these grounds, one may see the surrouding 
country of Lorette, Beaupré, Beauport, Courville and, 
just beyond, Montmorency falls. 
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Bellevue Convent is under the direction of the Congre- 
gation of Notre Dame Nuns, of Montreal, who came here 
in 1653, at the urgent appeal of de Maisonneuve. — 

The first institution, after Villa-Maria (Montreal), was 
established in 1685 at St. Famille, Island of Orleans, and 
still exists. 

This convent has been enlarged from time to time, once 
in 1872, and again in 1912. 

The parish priest of St. Roch, Rev. Mr. Charest, was so 
anxious to have superior education in his parish, that this 
Congregation consented to erect a second convent in the 
centre of St. Roch parish, near Crown Street. 

In 1914, Bellevue Convent had, with the other Convents 
of Quebec, the honor of being affiliated to Laval University. 

Over two hundred young girls receive their education in 
this beautiful institution. 


SPENCER WOOD 


By a strange contradiction,the residence of the Lieutenant 
Governor of the only french province in the Dominion bears 
an English name. 

This is explained, however, by the fact that the property, 
acquired in 1780 by Samuel Holland, at an auction sale of 
the estate of Antoine Olry and John Mayer, ever since 
then, had been owned until its acquisition by the Province, 
by english proprietors. 

General Henry Watson Powell, for whom Holland pur- 
chased the property, caused to be built on the heights of the 
promontory dominating the river, the Chateau which he 
fitted out in a royal manner andin a way worthy to receive 
the most illustrious visitors : the Duke of Kent, the Baroness 
of St. Laurent, Princess Louise, Prince Napoleon, the Prince 
of Wales, General Grant, etc. 

In 1926 all the Lieutenants-governors of the Dominion 
accepted the kind invitation of the Lieutenant governor of 
Quebec and attended under his presidency a “conclave de 
bonne entente interprovinciale ”’ 
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More recently our distinguished governor was honored 
with the visit of the Baron Bing of Vimy and Lord Willin- 
down as his guests, at Spencer Wood. 

Michel Henry Perceval became in 1810 the proprietor of 
the ground and gave it the name of Spencer,in honor of the 
Honourable Spencer Perceval his relative, at the time 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

After the death of Henry Perceval,in 1829, Henry Atkinson 
a rich merchant of Quebec, bought, in 1835, from the heirs, 
that part of the property known as Spencer Wood, and 
another part “ Spencer Grange ’’, which he gave later on to 
M. J.-M. LeMoine, the author of Maple Leaves. 

Under the union,Spencer Wood became the residence of 
Governor General Lord Elgin, the government having rented 
it, with a promise to acquire it for the state, which was done 
in 1854. } 

The Chateau Spencer Wood, which cost, with purchase 
price and improvements,nearly $200,000.00, was unfortuna- 
tely destroyed by fire the 28th of February, 1860, under 
the occupancy of Sir Edmund Head. 

After its reconstruction, Governors Monk, Lisgar and 
Dufferin occupied it successively until 1867, the year of 
Confederation. 

The 29th of April 1870 the Province of Quebec obtained 
from the Federal Government a clear title to Spencer Wood. 

Since then, all the Lieutenant-Governors of the Province 
in the following list, have had their residence there: 
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Luc Letellier de St. Just.. ........... 1876-1879 
Théodore Robitaille. ................ 1879-1884 
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Sir Charles Fitzpatrick... ...:... 23193 
Sir L. P. Brodeur® 2.2.6. 5. Ss: eee 
Honourable Narcisse Pérodeau.... .. 1924— 


Faithful to the traditions and french politeness of his 
distinguished predecessors, the Honourable Pérodeau and the 
gracious Chatelaine of the gubernatorial Home, Mrs. Mc- © 
Kenna, his daughter, receive with exquisite tact and truly 
royal hospitality, at Spencer Wood. All persons ot note who 
visit the Province are happy to have thus the opportunity 
to pay their respect to the distinguished representatives 
of our gracious Sovereign George V, (who, when he was Duke 
of York, had been the guest of Sir Louis Jetté, during the 
feasts of the ter-centenary). 

Spencer Wood is a part of the old “‘ Chatellenie de Cou- 
longe”’. 

By special privilege the Company of the huadred associates 
had the royal power to grant Seignories in New France. 

It is thus that it conceded, April 9th, 1657, to Sr D’Aille- 
boust, former Governor of Canada, the “‘ Chatellenie de 
Coulonge ’’ — which extended from the property of Sr. 
Denis Jean Juchereau, (crossed by the historic stream 
of St. Denis, as it empties itself into the Foulon) as far as 
the property of the Belle Bonne conceded to Olivier Letardif 
and Jean Nicolet. 

The Hotel Dieu of Quebec, having become proprietor in 
1671,by a donation from Mde. Marie Barbe de Boulogne, 
(who inherited if from her husband and by the grant of Char- 
les D’Ailleboust de Musseaux, nephew of the Goveror) gave 
the Chatellenie, in 1676, to the Seminary of Quebec which, 
in April 1766, resold the portion where now is situated 
“Spencer Wood’’, to Antoine Olry and John Mayer. 


THE NATIONAL BATTLEFIELDS PARK 


An Act was passed by the Parliament of Canada in 1908, 
incorporating the National Battlefields Commission for 
the purpose of acquiring and converting the historic battle- 
fields of Quebec into a National Park. Supplementary 
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legislation was passed later to purchase the Marchmont 
property as far as the Gilmour Hill. (7-8 Edward VII, Can. 
1908, completed by legislation in 1911, 1914, 1915.) 

Sir Georges Garneau, then mayor of Quebec, was the 
principal promoter of this patriotic undertaking. Its object 
was to bring out and preserve the originality of the Plains 
of Abraham, without lessening their picturesqueness nor 
the military aspect that characterizes the ancient city of 
Champlain. 

The steps necessary to purchase the private property, 
required to carry out the plan, lasted till 1912. 

A splendid boulevard, sixty-six feet wide, l’Avenue des 
Braves, terminating at St. Foy Road, divides the park in 
two parts : the one, called Plains of Abraham Park, extends. 
from the Citadel walls to Gilmour Hill ; the other, called 
Sainte-Foy Park, is crowned at its northern limits by the 
Monument des Braves, erected in 1760 to the memory of the 
Soldiers of Wolfe and Montcalm, who fell in the field of 
honour,in the famous battle of the 13th of September, 1759. 

Two main avenues, with graceful curves, cross the Plains. 
of Abraham Park lengthwise, measuring over two miles in 
extent. 

Beside the proposed large entrance in front of the legis- 
lative building, two other main entrances give access to the 
Park : one at the extreme north of Lansdowne Avenue on 
which is Montcalm’s statue, the work of the french sculptor, 
Paul Morice ; another, near Maple Avenue, leading to 
Wolfe’s monument; a third at the western end, near Merici 
convent, the property of the Ursuline Nuns. | 

A granite monument, worthy of the conqueror of the Plains. 
of Abraham, replaced a lime-stone column erected in 1849. 

After reproducing the inscriptions on the former monu- 
ment, the Battlefileds Commission added a commemorative 
tablet. 

This is the order of the inscriptions : 


The first memorial 
was the stone that Wolfe's own army 


co 


rolled here, to mark the spot 
on which he dred 
1759. 


A second memorial 
was placed in position 


1832. 


The third memorval 
was set wp by the British Army 
stationed 1n Canada 


1849. 


The fourth memorial 
reproduces the column of the 
Third 
preserves the Crowing Prece 
and two inscriptions 
and was set in by 
The National Battlefields 


Commission 
Wolf’s Monument 1942) 
(Plais of Abraham) ; 


The various spiral roads, splendidly planned, lead to the 
magnificent Grey Terrace, dominating the river, whence an 
incomparable panorama stretches out to the view of the 
tourist. 

In the centre of the hemicycle,may be seen a clump of 
flowers on which boldly stands out the motto of Lord Grey, 
a former Governor General of Canada: De Bon Voulowr 
Servir le Roy. | 

On the bastion of a fortress surrounding the Grey Terrace 
are ten cannons, the gift of Mr. H. M. Price, and which are 
said to have belonged to the admiral ship Le Prudent, 
captured at Louisbourg. Another cannon found in 1900 at 
Tle-aux-Oeufs is thought to have belonged to the Walker 
Armada, wrecked in 1711 in the gulf of St. Lawrence. 
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The plans for the National Battlefields Park were drawn 
by Mr. F. G. Todd, a landscape architect, of Montreal. 

The Commission is composed of Sir Georges Garneau, 
Chairman ; The Honourables L.-A. Taschereau, Thomas 
Chapais, Wm. H. Price, Adélard Turgeon, Drs. Doughty 
and N.-A. Dussault, Mr. Robert Bickerdike and Mr. C.-A. 
Gauvin, secretary. 

It strives with a zeal and disinterestedness worthy of all 
praise, to make of this Park one of the finest in the Dominion 
of Canada. 


ST. MICHAEL’S MONUMENT 
SILLERY 


Erected at Bergerville in 1922, on the former St. Michel 
estate, in front of the mother-house of the St. Joan of 
Are Sisters and inaugurated on the 29th of September, 
by Mgr. Roy. 


MASSE MONUMENT 
as SILLERY 


Erected on the site of the St. Michel church, which was 
built by Commandeur de Sillery, in honour of Father 
Massé,Jesuit, who died at Sillery in 1646 and who was bu- 
ried in the crypt of the church. 

The solemn blessing of the monument took place on the 
26th of June 1870. 


THE QUEBEC BRIDGE 


The possibility of a bridge, linking the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence river with that of the Quebec side, was first 
mooted in 1850. 

The question of such a bridge was again brought before 
the Chamber of Commerce of Quebec in 1884, when plans 
were prepared for such an undertaking. 

A Construction Company was formed and in 1900, the 
plans and contract for the bridge were drawn up. After seven 
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years work on the giant structure, when it was nearing com- 
pletion, a terrible accident took place : the centre span of 
the bridge crashed into the river, carrying with it a great 
number of workmen. 

It was after this catastrophe that the Government, under 
the administration of Laurier, decided to take over the 
great task of rebuilding the bridge, at the Government’s 
expense. 

In 1916 the work on the centre span was completed once 
more and the span ready to be set in its place. While thou- 
sands of town folks and tourists looked on, this large span 
also dropped totheriver below, and so the second attempt 
to link the two shores failed. 

On the 20th of September 1917 another centre span 
measuring 1,800 feet in length was completed, and raised 
150 feet by powerful derricks above the river to its resting 
place. This steel structure weighs approximately 66,480 
tons and cost twenty-five million dollars. 

The bridge is one of the eight wonders of the world and is 
partly the work of a canadian engineer, Mr. Monserrat, 
whose name is linked with this wonderful feat. 

The first train crossed the bridge on the 17th of October 
1917 and completed the final link which connects Que- 
bee City with the West and the Maritime Provinces. 

The Board of directors of the Quebec Bridge and Railway 
Co., of which Honourable 5S. N. Parent (the promoter of the 
undertaking) was President, was composed of Messrs. 
Rodolphe Audette (Vice-President), H. H. Price, Nemese 
Garneau, Hon. J. Sharples, Hugh A. Allan, Veasey Boswell 
and Gaspard LeMoine. 

To these directors, chosen by the shareholders, the Gov- 
ernment added Messrs. P. B. Dumoulin, J. B. Laliberté 
and A. Rioux. 

To these gentlemen is due the honour of having, in 1905, 
prepared the way for the realization of the gigantic enter- 
prise. 
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** In the midst of maples and oaks, where birds build their 
nests, there has arisen a nest of science and virtue where 
other little birds flutter and chatter.” 

It is in these graceful and elegant terms that Sir James 
Lemoine, in his “‘ monographies ’’, describes the beautiful 
convent of Jesus-Mary. This convent occupies the site of 
the old residence of Notary Errol Boyd Lindsay at La Pointe- 
a-Puseaux,a few miles from the city of Champlain, on the 
road leading to the famous Quebec Bridge. 

A truer, more flattering or more deserving word-picture 
could not have been sketched by another than the squire 
of Spencer Grange, who, as a neighbor, was better enabled 
to observe the good nuns of Jesus-Mary at their work. To 
complete the picture and at the same time to express the 
thought of those who know Sillery convent and its high 
intellectual, moral and hygienic standing, let us once again 
borrow the pen of the author of ““ Maple Leaves ”’. 

A sheet of water, provided with small boats for the pupils, 
beautiful flowers — beds, shady recesses of verdure — these 
add an indescribable charm to the landscape. — 

* The young girls will find here that which is necessary to 
life : flowers, air and light.” 

And we may add: they will bring with them, at their 
entrance into the world, the grace, the knowledge, and the 
virtue they have drawn from this pure fountain of essentially 
canadian education. | 

Visitors are shown the grove where the Venerable Mother 
Mary of the Incarnation was wont to teach catechism to the 
young Algonquin girls. 

The gardens in which, owing to the ingenious solicitude 
of the first chaplain,‘ le bon Monsieur Audet ”’, wide shady 
avenues were made, extend from the national Highway 
as far as the summit of the cliff overlooking the river, right 
beside the little church of St. Columban at Sillery. From this 
elevation one can see, on the opposite shore, the mouth of 
the Etchemin river, the villages of New Liverpool, St. 
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Romuald and St. David, the heights of St. Nicholas and the 
gigantic iron-work of the Quebec Bridge, a daily witness of 
the coming and going of hundreds of trains over its mammoth 
trestles and dozens of steamers which pass beneath its 
intricate steel arches. 

Sillery is sought for the purpose of receiving a superior 
education not only by young girls fut also by “ former 


The Sillery Convent. 


pupils ’’ who have completed their courses of study in the 
different convents of the Order. Each year a great number of 
those former pupils, desirous of renewing the happy days 
of past years and of drawing closer the bonds of a grateful 
affection, hasten from all parts of the United States and even 
of Europe to their Alma Mater. 

In order to yield to the entreaties of all those who wish to 
spend a few weeks of country-life near their “‘ dear mothers ” 
the nuns of Jesus-Mary have reserved two floors of a large 
wing of their convent, known as “‘ Villa Notre-Dame-des- 
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Bois ’’. A fair idea of the Siliery convent is conveyed by 
the photograph, on the opposite page. 7 

The former pupils, no matter from where they come or to 
what nationality they belong, are happy to find a familiar 
hacienda under the pines at “‘ Notre-Dame-des-Bois ”’, and 
to live again a few pleasant days of the old life, under the 
warm rays of a motherly affection, which neither years nor 
distance can cool. 

In 1926, Sillery Convent became a College of secondary 
education, affiliated to Laval University of Quebec. 

All ladies desiring a place of freshness and peace are 
equally welcome at Sillery, in the rural solitude of Villa 
**Notre-Dame-des-Bois’’. 


4th PROMENADE 


NOTRE-DAME DES VICTOIRES 


Situated on the spot ofthe old Magasin du Roi (King’s 
store), given to Mgr. de Laval by the act of Governor 
Labarre, confirmed in 1685 by the Marquis de Denonville. 

This chapel was dedicated to St. Genevieve. 

It received its name of ‘‘ Notre-Dame de la Victoire ”’ as 
an act of thanksgiving for the unsuccessful attempt of 
Phipps, who attacked Quebec in 1690. 

After the destruction of the Walker fleet in the St. Lawren- 
ce in 1711, the name of the church was changed to ‘‘ Notre- 
Dame des Victoires ’’, which change is commemorated the 
7th of October every year. 

During the siege of 1759 this lower town church as well 
as 150 houses were destroyed by fire. 

In 1765 the church was again rebuilt and was finally 
restored in 1888. 

Two paintings adorn the walls above the altar, one repre- 
senting the deliverance of Quebec Kebeka Liberata, the other 
the disaster that befell Admiral Walker, Deus Providebat. 

This church also possesses a painting by Rubens : 
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*L’Elevation en Croix ’’. 


“ HABITATION ” OF QUEBEC 


Built in 1608 by Champlain near the spot on which, later 
on, the Notre-Dame de la Victoire Church was built. 

Surmounted by a turret, the site consisted of a few small] 
dwellings surrounded by a high palisade to protect its 
inhabitants from the Iroquois tribe. 
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The Old Chapel of «( Notre-Dame des Victoires ». 
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From an old engraving 
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A Le magazin. 

B Cotombier. 

C Corps de logis ob font nos 
armes, & pour loger les 
ouuriers. 

D Autre corps de logis pour 
les ouurters, 

F Cadran. 

F Autre corps de logis ot eft 
la torge, & artilans logés. 

G Galleies tout au tour des 
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logemens. 

H Jogis du fieur de Cham- 

lain. 

I Jia porte de lhabitation, ot 
il y a pont-leuis. 

I, Promenoir autour de I’habi- 
tation contenant 10. pieds 
de large iufques fur le bort 
du folte. : 

M. Follés tout autour de |’ha- 
bitation. 


N Plattes formes, en facon de 
tenailles pour mettre le ca- 
non, 

O Tardin du fieur de Cham- 
plain. , 

P I.a cuifine. 

Q_ Place deuant habitation fur 
le bort de la riuiere. 

R Jia grande riuiere de fain& 
Lorens. 
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QUEBEC HARBOUR 


Situated 180 miles trom the gulf of St. Lawrence, and 166 
miles from Montreal, the Quebec Harbour by its site and the 
exceptionally advantageous facilities that it offers to vessels 
is, without doubt, the best national port of Canada, and 
the constant improvements that are made every year 
give it a greater right to this title, which Quebec is né- 
turally proud of. 

The Harbour of Quebec proper extends from a line drawn 
across the St. Lawrence from the river of Cap Rouge to 
another line drawn across the river from the outlet of Mont- 
morency river passing near the catholic church of St. 
Famille and continuing to the intersection of the high tide, 
on the southern shore of the St. Lawrence. 

The French gave the name of “‘ Céte de la Canoterie ”’ to 
the road at the foot of the hills of the *t. Charles, river the 
place where the Indians used to land with their canoes. 

Under Champlain this landing place was improved and 
wharves were constructed on both sides of the Pointe a 
Carcy, now occupied by large interior basins known as the 
‘* Louise Basins ” 

In 1858, the Quebec Harbour Commission was incorpo- 
rated by Parliament. It was composed of nine members to 
administer the port, in union with the Trinity House esta- 
blished in 1805, which had greater jurisdiction and controlled 
the pilots. 

In 1876, the Quebec Harbour Commission was invested 
with the powers of the Trinity House itself. Since 1912 the 
Commission is composed of three members who are under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Marine and hold office at 
the pleasure of the Governor in council. 

The present members arethe Honourable Gerald Power, 
President, Mr. Jules Gauvin and Mr. M. J. Boutin-Bourassa. 

It is only right to mention here the name of those who 
were the instigators of this great enterprise, of such vast 
importance for Quebec. 
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The first president of the Commission of the Port of 
Quebec was the Honourable George Pemberton in 1859. 
The following have successively occupied the position of 
president : 
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Mr. Charles Smith, advocate of the Quebec Bar, is the 
Secretary of the Quebec Harbour Commission. 

The plans for the extension and the improvement of the 
Port of Quebec had long since been prepared by two english 
engineerrs, Messrs. Kinniple and Morris, and their plans 
were gradually carried out. 

It was thus that were constructed at first the two Louise 
Basins, the first measuring 600 feet in length and the second, 
1,150 feet, with unloading sheds, connected with railroads 
sixteen miles in length for the storing of merchandise. 
These jetties are accessible to all the railroad companies. 

In 1913, a grain elevator in cement and strictly fireproof 
was built with a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, increased in 
1916 to 2,000,000 bushels, the loading and unloading of 
which is done at the rate of 60,000 bushels an hour. 

The Port of Quebec contains for ocean going vessels, in 
the interior and exterior basins at the Pointe de Carey and 
at the breakwater: 25 landings, each varying from 400 to 
1,100 feet in length with a depht, of 30 feet at low tide. five 
locomotive derricks, one floating derrick of a capacity of 
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fifty tons, sheds, for merchandise covering a total surface of 
500,000 feet, a wharf for cattle which can easily accommodate 
2,000 head, a cold storage for fish with a capacity of 1,000,000 
pounds, a dryer for grain, a Richardson separator, five 
installations for loading and unloading coal, ete., ete. 

This simple enumeration is sufficient to establish the 
perfect equipment of the Port of Quebec, the advantage and 
security that it offers to ships of great tonnage, without 
mentioning that Quebec is 500 miles nearer Liverpool than 
New York, and the crossing can be made in six days instead 
of seven and eight, via New York. 

In order to maintain the rapid handling of the grain from 
the West destined for overseas, the transfer of cargos of 
pulp, and to maintain for Quebec the advantage of this port, 
a sum of $3,000,000 was voted in 1925 by the Federal Gover- 
ment. : 

New work has begun along Champlain Street to 
Point Sillery for the construction of a wharf 4,300 feet 
at high tide and a jetty of 1,800 feet, also for six new landing 
places of 40 feet, at low tide for four large ocean vessels 
and the barges of the Great Lakes ; new elevators, sheds, 
and new facilities for the storing of coal and oil for ships. 

When all these improvements are made, Quebec will truly 
be able to style itself “‘ The National Port of Canada ”’. 


ABRAHAM MARTIN MONUMENT 


Erected in 1923 by the Canadian Pacific Company, on 
the docks of Louise Basin, to the memory of Abraham 
Martin, the first pilot on the St. Lawrence. 

It was also he who gave the name to the Plains of Abraham. 

On this monument can be read the following inscription : 


This Monument 
Recalls to the passer by 
Abraham Martin 
Called the ** Scot” 
First King’s pilot 
On the St. Lawrence. 
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JACQUES CARTIER MONUMENT 


In 1889 the commemorative monument Cartier-Breboeuf 
was erected where the rivers St. Charles and Lairet meet, 
on the exact spot where Jacques Cartier and his followers 
came in contact with the terrible epidemic of scurvy during 
the winter of 1535. It was on this same spot Cartier erected a 
cross with the Coat of Arms of the King of France. 

Another monument was erected in Jacques-Cartier 
Square in St. Roch dedicated to this great man, who was 
the founder of Canada. 

A number of years later in 1893 a monument was also 
erected in St. Henry, a suburb of the city of Montreal. 

On the 17th October 1926 a meeting took place on the 
ancient site of Jacques Cartier Market, which was at- 
tended by many titled guests, both religious and civil. 
A magnificent bronze statue was unveiled to the memory 
of Cartier, the St. Malo Navigator. 

The statue, the work of a french sculptor, Robert 
Barreaux, is a duplicate of the masterpiece of Georges Moreau 
which was unveiled in 1905 at St. Malo, the native home of 
both Cartier and Moreau. 

It was through the generous patriotism of the Historical 
Monuments Commission, inspired by its president the Hon. 
Adelard Turgeon, that this monument was erected. 

Jacques Cartier may be seen standing, attired in marine 
uniform, defying danger in the proud attitude of a con- 
queror. | 

Large numbers of people from all over the Province came 
to witness the unveiling of this monument, despite the 
unpleasant weather conditions which prevailed. 

The final meeting concluded with a speech by Mr. C.-J. 
Magnan, whose last words were as fotlows : 

* Jacques Cartier is the first link in the golden chain 
** which binds the french canadian to his remotest ancestors. 

“ He is also a beacon light to guide New France towards 
*“‘ her eternal destinies.” 
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THE QUEBEC GENERAL HOSPITAL 
THE SACRED Heart HospPitrau 


On the 13th of September 1693, Mgr de St. Vallier secured 
from the Recollet Brothers 106 arpents of land, near the 
St. Charles River, for the erection of a General Hospital 
at Quebec. Letters Patent for which he had secured from 
Louis XIV, during his stay in France. 

In 1698, an off-shoot from the parent-tree was transplant- 
ed on the banks of the St. Charles River to grow up and live 
an independent and distinct life. The Nuns from the Hotel 
Dieu of Quebec took charge of the General Hospital and still 
conduct it. 

The most precious relics from the beginning of the colony 
are still preserved there, notably an alb woven by Marie- 
Antoinette. 

In the cemetery close by sleep many of the french and 
english nobility, who fell in the battle of the Plains of 
Abraham. Five hundred soldiers who died in that battle 
are buried in Notre-Dame-des-Anges cemetery. 

The following anecdote is found in the manuscript notes 
of Abbé Bois concerning the American invasion in 1775: 

Among the Nuns who had charge of the General Hospital 
was the daughter of a Mr. Langlois who lived at Pointe-aux- 
Trembles and who had rallied to the American cause. | 

The father, on account of his daughter, recommended 
the General Hospital, where the troops used to come for 
provisions, to the benevolence of the invaders in the event of 
their victory. 

One day,when the vestry-nun was ringing the bell for the 
recitation of office, the rope untowardly broke. 

To mount to the bell-tower was a perilous undertaking,as 
the enemy was camped close-by on the banks of the St. 
Charles River ; so it was resolved to wait till evening. 

When darkness arrived, an old servant ascended to the 
bell-tower with a lantern to affix the rope. 
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Unfortunately for him, the dim light sufficed to draw the 
attention of the enemy sentinel. It was thought that an 
intelligence signal was being given to the garrison. The 
alarm was sounded. Armed troops run to the convent ready 
to use reprisals against the nuns, for violating the pact of 
neutrality. 


It was sought in vain to explain the simple affair of the 
broken cord : the soldiers would listen to no explanation. 


The Quebec General Hospital. 


Fortunately at that moment Mr. Langlois, already 
‘mentioned, came on the scene and began to parley with the 
enemy in favour of the hospital. Nothing, however, could 
have saved the hospital fron destruction but the timely 
intervention of Montgomery himself, after he had been made 
aware of the situation. 


A few hundred yards further west, in St. Sauveur Ward, 
the Sacred Hospital is situated. It is under the direction of 
Sacred Heart Nuns. Here old people, paralytics, fatherless 
babies, etc., are received and housed. 
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STATUE OF FATHER FLAVIEN DUROCHER, O.M.I1. 
St. SAUVEUR 


Erected in 1912 by the St. Jean-Baptiste Society of St. 
Sauveur to the first curé, the Reverend Father Flavien 
Durocher, son of Olivier Durocher, of St. Antoine on the 
Richelieu, and Geneviéve Durocher, native of St. Pierre, 
Island of Orleans. 

Unveiled by Mgr. Bégin, Archbishop of Quebec and Mer. 
Langevin, Archbishop of St. Boniface. 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL 
Park PARENT 


On the occasion of the 61st anniversary of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, Mr. 5.-N. Parent, at that time Mayor 
of Quebec, courteously proposed that the Park “*‘ —Parent ” 
should be named after this great British Sovereign. 

To-day a magnificent statue of Queen Victoria, the work 
of an english sculptor, Marshall Wood, adorns the centre of 
this park. 

The opening of the Park was inaugurated on the 22nd 
of June 1897 by Lieutenant Governor Chapleau. 


CARTIER-BREBEUF MONUMENT 


Erected near the St. Charles River to the memory of 
Jacques-Cartier (who on the 3rd day of May 15386 set up 
there a cross 35 feet high with the Arms of France) and of 
Fathers Brebeuf, Massé and Lallemant (who were the first 
to erect in this locality a residence for the Jesuit Missiona- 
ries in Quebec). 
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QUEBEC’S GATES AND RAMPARTS 


Ancient History informs us that the fortifications of 
Babylon were greater than those of Niniveh, though the 
latter covered an area of forty miles, forming an immense 
square, each side of which measured fifteen miles in length. 
The walls were 350 feet high and 87 feet wide. 

On each of the four sides of the square there were twenty- 
five solid brass gates, giving access to twenty-five avenues, 
two hundred feet in width, the whole length of the fifteen 
miles. 

The Bible records, that according to a promise made, 
the Lord smashed the gates of Babylon at the approach of 
Cyrus, just as Hewilled the confusion of tongues, at the 
building of the Tower of Babel, in punishment of pride. 

Modern sky-scrapers would appear insignificant before 
these gigantic constructions, the dimensions of which the 
modern mind, progressive as it is, can hardly conceive. 

Though far from being as pretentious or even a feeble 
copy of the magnificence, the extent and number of those 
of the ancient city of Nabuchodonosor or of Nineveh, (the 
latter of which, in the Temple of Bele, erected to the Divinity 
a solid gold statue forty feet high, lower indeed than the 
Statue of Liberty but of far greater value), the fortifications 
of Quebec, the only fortified city of North America, although 
now somewhat dilapidated and bereft of all strategic value, 
are not the less interesting for the tourist who visits Quebec. 

All that part of the city on the promontory of Cape 
Diamond, known as Upper-Town, was once enclosed in 
stone walls, in order that it might be better protected 
against the attacks of Indians and the cannons of foreign 
enemies. 

Champlain’s quarters, below the cliff, composed of pa- 
lisade, (1) constituted a little military fort. 

The first fortifications in the Upper Town were erected by 
Governor de Montmagny. 


(1) “ Terres fascines et bois ”’ 
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They covered an area of about four acres, were built of 
wood and served to protect the Chateau St. Louis. 

Thence the name “ Place d’Armes ” or “ Rond-de- 
Chénes ’’, where the Monument to Faith was erected a few 
vears ago. 

Cannons were placed on the walls of this fort, under the 
protection of which, we are told, the Hurons used to come 
to seek safety. 

Earth breast-work connected all the walls extending 
towards the river so as to facilitate the handling of cannons, 
placed on stone bastions. 

Frontenac, after having repelled Phipps attack in 1690, 
fearing new attempts of conquest, undertook great fortifi- 
cation work, starting near the Intendant’s house, and raised 
eleven stone redoubts, flanked with bastions. 

It was under Frontenac, beginning in 1692, that the St. 
John and Palace or St. Nicholas Gates were built. Since then 
they have been in turn demolished, rebuilt, and finally 
razed. 

The St. Louis Gate had a happier fate. It was also built 
under Frontenac. It underwent many changes and was 
replaced in 1873 by the present Gate. 

It was only in 1720, however, that the city of Quebec, 
under the direction of engineer Chaussegros de Léry, was 
encircled with stone ramparts and fortified according to the 
rules of military art. Unhappily the funds placed at the 
disposal of the Governor by the King were insufficient and 
the work could not be completed under the french regime. 

The Imperial Government finished the work according 
to the plans drawn up by the french engineer Vauban. 

In 1823, new fortifications at a cost of $25,000,000, were 
raised in defence of Quebec by the Imperial Government, 
according to specifications made by Holland & Twiss, and 
approved by the Duke of Wellington. 

It is thus that were successively erected : 

In’ 1786, the Hope Gate, on the top of de la Canoterie Hill, 
near,the Montcalm battery (demolished in 1874). 
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In 1797, the Prescott Gate, on the top of Mountain Hill 
demolished in 1871). 

A rather droll incident survives the demolition of the latter 
Gate. 

A sentinel always guarded, with a gun in hand, the 
entrance through this gate after the regulation hour. 


The Palace Gate. 


Some young girls, by the name of Dorion staying out a 
little too late, found the Gate closed. “‘ Who is there ?”’ 
asked the sentinel? They thought english accent would 
save them,so they answered “The three little Dorionne.”’ 

‘ Where are you coming from ?”’ asked the guard. 

“From the Marionnettes’’, the little ‘““Dorionnes’’ timidly 
confessed. 

“Well, since from the Marionnettes they come, pass 
the little Dorionnes ”’, kindly exclaimed the sentinel. 
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They were thus able:to reach their home, although 
somewhat late. 

The words quoted have ever since been familiar among 
Quebecers. 

Were then built : 

In 1823, the iron Gate at the new Citadel entrance. 
Formerly the entrance was through a road leading from 
St. Genevieve avenue. 


The Intendant Palace. 


In 1827, the Dalhousie Gate at the entrance to the Citadel 
itself. 

In 1879, the Kent Gate on Dauphine street. 

The four Martello towers were built from 1805 to 1832. 
One of them was on the present site of the Jeffrey Hale 
Hospital and was demolished in 1900. 

On the heights of Levis and Beaumont forts were erected to 
protect Quebec against attacks by land and sea. 

The Imperial Government having spent since the conquest 
over $500,000,000 in the fortifications of Quebec, Canada 
and the city of Quebec should, it seems to us, feel themselves 
in honour bound to preserve, by simple maintenance work, 
these historic monuments and thus preserve the traditional 
aspect of the ancient city of Champlain, the common heritage 
of all Canadians. 


5th PROMENADE 


ON THE NORTH SHORE 
CHAPEL OF THE HURONS “ JEUNE-LORETTE ” 
Now NAMED LORETTEVILLE 


Parts of this chapel have beén reconstructed several 
times and it was practically renovated in 1865. 

On the 4th of November 1674, the first chapel was inau- 
gurated in Jeune-Lorette. At the same time was placed 
over the mantie of the “‘sainte cheminée’”’, the statue of 
Notre-Dame of Lorette, similar to the one at Lorette in 
Italy, gift of Father Poncet. 

It seems that this chapel was built by the Jesuit Fathers 
to serve as their residence. 

The statuettes which adorn the side altars are of gilt 
carved wood. 

Amongst the many treasures which the chapel of Jeune- 
Lorette poseesses, there are several of a special interest : 
a chasuble embroidered by the ladies of the court of Louis 
XIV, a magnificent altar piece, the gift of Mr. de la Chesnaie, 
a gilt remonstrance, a statuette of the Infant Jesus, a conser- 
vatory of relics, donated by the canons of Chartres, ete. 


THE CHATEAU BIGOT 


Situated at the foot of the Laurentides, at Montagne des 
Ormes behind Charlebourg, in the concession of the Trinity. 
arose, more than two centuries ago, a large stone house, of 
two flats, measuring fifty feet high and thirty feet in depth. 
It was what was called the Chateau Bigot. 

There now only remains a portion of the walls and 
foundations. 
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Likewise, of the important person who occupied the 
property, Francois Bigot, intendant of the King in Quebec 
and New France, there remain only vestiges of his adminis- 
tration and the souvenir of his perpetual banishment 
from the Kingdom pronounced in the Chatelet of Paris, 
the 10th December 17638, also of the confiscation of his 
goods and his condemnation to 1,500,000.00 “‘pounds’’, as a 
restitution to His Majesty,for his frauds and dishonesty in 
the provisioning of the King’s stores in Canada, in the 
furnishing of rations and transportations. 

History, in turn, has passed jugdment on Intendant Bigot 
and condemns severely his depraved conduct, his orgies and 
has made a legend of the poor Algonquin maiden, of Acadian 
origin, his victim. 

Bigot,having met her whilst hunting in the woods around 
his domain, was fascinated by her beauty and engaged 
her to guide him back to the Chateau. Believing that the 
Intendant had really got lost, Caroline consented to his 
supplication. 

Unfortunately for her, Bigot held, captive in one of the 
subterranean cells of the Chateau, this lovely and candid 
maiden of the woods, whom he had seduced and hypnoptised. 

Angelique des Meloises, herself endowed with charms of 
the most seductive character, had conquered a large part 
of the heart of Bigot and wished to have him entirely to 
herself. 

Made aware, through the indiscretion of a servant of the 
affection of Bigot for Caroline, she did not hesitate to 
commit a crime and,in the midst of an orgy,she killed her 
rival with a sword thrust. 

On a tombstone found recently in the park near the 
chateau is the initial. “‘ C ” which recalls the adventurous 
story of Caroline. Hence the legend which has surrounded 
the incident with many romantic stories, the attraction 
for tourists to visit the ruins of Chateau Bigot, which procures 
them moreover the charm of a magnificent trip through the 
Laurentides. 

The “ Beaumanoir’’ property is now a farm, the property 
of the Sisters of Charity of Quebec. 
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DE MAIZERETS HOUSE 


This country house is located at la Canardiére, in the 
newly established parish of St. Pascal Baylon. It is owned 
by the Quebec Seminary. Many generations of students 
have gone there to pass their holidays. 

Acquired in 1705 through donation from Bishop de 
Laval, Seignior of la Céte de Beaupré, by the Quebec Semi- 
nary, this stone house, measuring 105 feet in length by 30 


- in width, was named after the first Superior, M. de Maize- 


rets, who died at a good old age, in 1721. 

A chapel was erected near by, as early as 1717. 

Le Chateau de Maizerets, having been burned by the 
Americans, at the time of their rash attempt at conquest in 
1775, it was rebuilt and considerably enlarged. 


CHILD-JESUS HOSPITAL 


A few years ago, on the 2nd of May 1921, a few ladies and 
gentlemen, Mrs. Georges Tessier, Judge and Mrs. Camille 
Pouliot, Mr. and Mrs. Dr. J. M. McKay, Mrs. Philippe 
Landry, Mr. and Mrs. Sirois, Mr. and Mrs. J.-E. Girouard, 
Judge and Mrs. d’Auteuil, Magistrate and Mrs. P.-A. 
Choquette, Miss Marie-Eugénie Pouliot, Miss Marguerite 
Taschereau and Mr. John Byrne, all of the city of Quebec, 
solicited and obtained Letters Patent under the Seal of the 
Province for the founding of “* L’ H6pital de l’Enfant-Jésus ”’. 

The object of this legally incorporated society, without 
stock, was “‘ to receive, carefor, raise in their homes or in 
the hospital, babies, sick children, those suffering from 
any cause, of whatever religion or nationality ; to work to 
eliminate infant mortality, to come to the aid of honest 
and poor mothers who are unable to give the necessary care 
to their suffering children.”’ 

Such a beneficent and philanthropic work, inpired by 
sincere christian charity, could not have thrived, except 
for the constant solicitude of generous souls, and it is 
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indebted éspecially to the devotedness of a lay woman, 
Madame Dr. Irma Levasseur. 

Thanks to the zeal and cooperation of devoted workers, 
recruited among all classes of society, to the sympathetic 
participation of the public authorities and other valuable 
helpers, the work grew and expanded. Today the Child 
Jesus Hospital occupies and owns a large building at Giffard. 
The building formerly belonged to the Brothers of Christian 
Schools. It has been considerably improved and equipped 
for the reception of a large number of children, who have the’ 
benefit of the various medical services, with which the hospital 
has been provided. 

It was in the Sheyn house, on Grande-Allée, that the first 
little weak and suffering children were cordially welcomed 
and cared for, in the beginning of January, 1923. 

This house, having become too small on account of the 
increasing number of applicants, the Hospital sought a more 
central site and one more suitable for the growing work. 

In 1924, Mr. Canac-Marquis, known for his charity and 
generosity, lately deceased, placed a spacious building on 
St. Vallier street, in St. Sauveur, at the disposal of the 
Dominican Nuns of the Child Jesus, who had kindly under- 
taken to replace the voluntary nurses. 

In 1923, over 200 children were received and treated in 
the hospital. 

In 1924, the number increased to 347. 

A dispensary has since been open every day, the internal 
sevice of which includes seven nuns, fourteen nurses and 
fourteen doctors, who find therein all the instruments 
required for operations. 

Several work-rooms (ouvroirs) are also attached to the 
hospital, which add considerably to the sums granted 
monthly by the Government. 

In 1925, the number of patients increased: 440 children 
were received and treated, 310 surgical operations were 
performed, 92 dressings were made in the surgical dispensary, 
and 779 children were treated with the ultra-violet Rays, 
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the installation of which is due to the generosity of a specia- 
list in orthopedy. 

The number of nuns has grown from seven to nine, the 
number of nurses to twenty. Some twenty doctors, of whom 
Dr. René Fortier has been to the head, since the hospital was 
instituted, give their services free to little children. 

The present hospital staff consists of twenty nuns, 
twenty-five nurses and twenty-six doctors. 

The hospital had forty-five endowment beds in 1925. 
Though there were ninety-five in 1926, this number is 
insufficient. A spendid opportunity is offered to those who 
are rich and charitably disposed, to contribute to the 
founding of beds in perpetuity in the Child Jesus Hospital. 
Madame Anna Poirier Girouard is the official secretary. . 

On the 2nd of July, 1926, supplementary Letters Patents 
were granted the Hospital, bringing the stock of this chari- 
table institution to $300,000.00. 


THE TEMPERANCE PILLAR 
AT BEAUPORT 


Inaugurated on the 7th of September, 1840, by Mgr 
Forbin-Janson, Bishop of Nancy, France. 


The Montcalm head-quarters at Beauport. 
It is contended that Montcalm had his own residence in this building. 
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It was restored in 1909. | 

The name of one of our canadian architect, Mr. F.-X. 
Berlinguet, deserves to be mentioned in connection with 
the church at Beauport. 

Messrs. Cardonel and Chevré, when once visiting this 
church, were struck with the beauty and gracefulness of the 
vaulted roof and, hearing that architect Berlinguet, who 
accompanied them, was the one who constructed it, asked 
him if he was known as an architect. The latter answered 
with his usual modesty that he was so known in Quebec. 

Allow me to say, said Le Cardonel, that such work in 
France would have made you famous throughout Europe. 


THE MONTMORENCY FALLS 


Situated at the junction of the Montmorency and St. 
Lawrence river, it takes its name from Mgr. Montmorency 
de Laval, Seigneur of Beaupré and of the Island of Orleans. 

The Province of Quebec is justly famed for its water power, 
the industrial utilization of which is so keenly sought for 
by canadian and english capitalists. 

It is well known that many. water powers, and not the 
least important, such as that of Carillon, are the constant 
objects of the ambition of the Americans. 

Such is the super-abundance of hydraulic riches that some 
interested capitalists suggest a “‘ transfusion” to the benefit 
of a “neighbouring concern in need’’. 

The powerful forces developed by the Cedar Rapids, the 
Falls of Shawinigan, Drummondville, and Lake St. John are 
about to change the appearance of the Province of Quebec 
and to give it a wonderful impetus towards material progress. 

The names of these great distributors of “‘ white coal” are 
on all lips, but it is not so well known that it was here, in 
Quebec, that a humble savant, Father J.-C. K.-Laflamme, 
of the Quebec Seminary, was the first to realize and proclaim, 
from his chair of Professor of Physics, the possibility of 
capturing the hydraulic forces of our rivers to transform 
them into electric light, heat, and motive power. 
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This fact, I believe, deserves to be noted here: In 1882, a 
little dynamo connected by two wires to the direct current 
of an engine operating the Delisle printing office, on Buade 
Street, was installed on the stage of the Hall of Promotions 
of Laval University to help in demonstrating Father 
Laflamme’s lecture on “electricity”. | 

The eyes of the pupils were astonished to see small 
boards sawn by an invisible power transmitted over two 
simple wires and the production of light by the incandescence 
of small wires of platinum, contained in small jars. 

A smile, hardly concealed and almost skeptical on the 
faces of the large audience, greeted the declaration of the 
lecturer formulating the hope that in ten years Quebec 
would be lighted by electricity. 

Professor Laflamme, noting this hesitation, added: ‘“*What 
you believe hardly possible or realizable today will be an 
accomplished fact in less than ten years. Before five years 
Quebec will be lighted by electricity, and I foresee the day when 
not only the city will be lighted, but its tramways, rts indus- 
tries, will be run by electric energy, furnished by water power 
sttuated ten miles from Quebec, namely the Montmorency 
Falls’. 

Some years later his previsions were realized to an extent 
which the most confident had never expected. 

In 1891, Mgr. Laflamme attended the geological Congress 
in Washington and in 1897 he was sent by the Federal 
Government as Canadian delegate to the International 
Congress of St. Petersbourg, Russia, where his great science 
conquered the admiration of the european scientists and 
brought attention and lustre on Canada and Laval Univer- 
sity of Quebec. 

The following year he was made a Knight, of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Mer. Laflamme is one of the founders of our Royal 
Society of Canada. 

The Montmorency Falls measure 250 feet in height, or 
100 feet more than the famous Niagara Falls. The immense 
volume of water which falls perpendicularly from this cascade 
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on all the width of the river, offers to the eye of the tourist 
a spectacle of beauty, whether he contemplate it from the 


The Montmorency Falls. 


summit or at the base of the Falls. Stairs in the Kent Park 


have been made for this purpose. 
Such is the power of the volume of water falling at the 


Montmorency Falls, says a respectable legend, that it has 
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dug itself a subterranean passage to St. Patrick’s Hole, 
situated opposite, on the south of the Island of Orleans. 

In proof of this,is recalled the existence at this St. Patrick’s 
Hole, of a violent current known to all navigators, where 
remains of animals and garbage of all kinds, even fragments 
of arms have come to the surface though their origin cannot be 
traced to the Island of Orleans, and the fact that the.bodies. 
of people, fallen into the Montmorency River above the 
Falls, have never been found. 

It is well known that about fifty years ago, when the bridge 
that spaned the Falls fell, two persons were carried down into 
the surging waters and their bodies were never recovered. 
The same fate overtook a clergyman a short time ago, 
when he was bathing in the river above the Falls. 

Until lately two pillars of the old bridge could still be 
seen. 7 

Quite recently the Department of Public Works construct- 
ed at this spot a new metallic bridge, according to plans 
prepared by Mr. Arthur Surveyer, civil engineer of Montreal. 

Montmorency is also celebrated by the fact that the 
french General de Salabery and the Duke of Kent, father of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, had their residence there. 
But is it especially famous because on the Montmorency 
Heights took place the glorious battle of the 31st of July 
1749,in which the army of Wolfe lost about a thousand men. 

The enemy took revenge by setting fire to and ravaging 
the country, burning not only Beauport, but the villages of 
L’Ange-Gardien, Chateau-Richer, Ste-Anne, as far as St. 
Paul’s Bay and destroying the crops on all sides. 

Happier than the country trampled under the feet of 
Attila, grass has sprung up again at Montmorency, rich crops 
have reappeared and the fine parishes of the Céte de Beaupré 
have been wholly restored. 

On the heights of Montmorency, where formerly terrible 
battles took place between the French and English, the des- 
cendants of the enemies of yesterday rival each other in 
playing Golf. 


The Lessard house at St. Joachim. 


The loud cries of embattled soldiers have been replaced, 
in the gardens of the Kent Park, by the charm of friendly 
conversation, which alone now alternates with the growls of 
animals kept in captivity in the neighboring Park. 


THE KENT HOUSE 


In 1770, Honourable Judge Baby bought from the Vachon 
Brothers thirty arpents of land, fronting on the St. Lawrence 
river and extending back south west of the Montmorency 
river. 

Governor Haldimand, for whom this purchase was made, 
wishing to enlarge his domain, bought the neighboring land 
and built, in 1781, a splendid mansion with a wide verandah, 
on the promontory overlooking the Falls, and extending as 
far as the cape, from whence the Montmorency Falls could 
be seen in all their splendour. 
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The Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, who came to 
Quebec in 1791, asked and obtained from Haldimand who 
had left Canada in 1784, the privilege of occupying his villa, 
so as to be near the de Salaberry family, with whom he was 
on very intimate terms and who lived at Beauport. 

The property called the “‘ Kent House’’, from the name 
of its royal occupant, on the death of Sir Frederick Haldimand 
in 1791, passed by the latter’s last will, into the hands of his 
nephew and, after many successive mutations, came back, 
by right of redemption to the estate of Honourable Juchereau 
Duchesnay, Seignior of Beauport. 

Sir John Johnson, having become the owner in 1805 of the 
former Haldimand property, resold it to Peter Patterson 
who built on it a saw-mill which was operated after his death 
by his son-inlaw, Mr. Hall. 

The Quebee Light, Heat & Power Co., purchased the 
Kent House in 1890, improved it considerably, made 
of it a pleasure house for tourists, established a park and 
golf links on the grounds. 


One of the oldest houses in Quebec, situated on St. Louis 
street, also bears the name “‘ Kent House” on account of 
having been the residence for three years, from 1791-1794, 
of the Duke of Kent and of the beautiful Madame de 
St-Laurent. 

This house, had already, become historic and celebrated 
because of the distinghished people who lived init, after its 
erection by Governor d’Aillebout: the families of Louis and 
René Chartier de Lotbiniére, Jean Mailloux, the Marquis 
Michel Chartier de Lotbiniére, M. de Ramesay (who 
possibly, in this very house,’signed the capitulation of 
Quebec), Messrs. Bondfield and Strancham, Judge Mabane 
in 1777, His Lordship Bishop Mountain ; then the families of 
J.-P. Perreault, Duchesnay, Lindsay, McGreevy and J.-F. 
Taschereau. 

This historic residence is now the property of ‘Price 
Brothers Limited.” 
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L’ANGE-GARDIEN CHURCH 


The corner stone was laid the 7th day of June 1675. The 
first mass was celebrated on St. Bartholomew day, in 1676. 

The first parish priest of L’Ange-Gardien was Rev. Mr. 
Dufournel, from 1694 to 1749. Through his untiring efforts 
his church was made beautiful to the eye of numerous 
visitors. 

Many of the pictures are the work of Brother Recollet 
Luc LeFrancois, an excellent artist, whose paintings also 
ornament the walls of churches in Beaupré and the Island 
of Orleans. 


TRUDELLE MONUMENT 
ANGE-GARDIEN 


Erected to the memory of Jean Trudelle of Perche, who 
settled in 1657 in Ange-Gardien, being the first canadian 
ancestor of the Trudelle family in Canada. 

This beautifully designed pillar was erected in September 
1910, and is the work of one of the Trudelle family, Mr. 
Alfred Trudelle, late architect of the Government. 

The farm purchased by Jean Trudelle at Ange-Gardien 
in 1657 has ever since been occupied and cultivated by his 
descendants. | 

According to statistics made in 1911, by a relative, the 
offspring of Jean Trudelle numbers : 5,000 heads of family 
27 priests, 100 nuns, 25,000 souls, true to the faith and noble 
example of their first Canadian ancestor. 


STE-ANNE DE BEAUPRE 


The first chapel in honor of St. Anne,was called “Chapelle 
des Matelots’’ (Sailors’ Chapel). French sailors had a 
tender devotion to St. Anne. It was erected in 1658 near the 
St. Lawrence River,on ground of two acres frontage by three 
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miles in depth and donated by Etienne Lessard, for that 
express purpose. 

The high tide having destroyed the foundations of fast 
chapel, a church was then erected in 1661 at the foot of the 
cape, on new land donated by Lessard. 

To commemorate a pilgrimage which took place to Ste- 
Anne de Beaupré on the 17th of August 1666, the Marquis 
de Tracy donated to Mer. de Laval a painting attributed to 
Lebrun : St. Anne teaching the Virgin Mary, her daughter. 

In 1675,a second church was built,which took the place of 
the more ancient one. 

After the improvements in 1689, made necessary by the 
damp soil, the new church was lengthened twenty feet. 

Each year, on the octave of the Immaculate Conception, 
is sung in this church a mass of foundation established in 
1708, by the parishioners of St. Anne and St. Joachim, in 
thanksgiving for the cessation of a contagious disease 
which raged in these parts. 

Reconstruction of the church was completed i in 1787. 

The first organized pilgrimage to Ste Anne de Beaupré 
took place on the occasion of the birthday of this great Saint, 
the 26th of July 1844. 

This was a great event and over two hundred pilgrims 
arrived by boat on this day. 

Today there are thousands of pilgrims who each year 
arrive from all over America, by boat, train, automobiles and 
carriages, and even on foot, to pay respect to Good St. Anne. 

The number of pilgrims arriving at St. Anne de Beaupré 
having increased extraordinarily, the catholic people of 
the diocese of Quebec, responding generously to the appeal 
of the Bishops and clergy, made possible the erection of a 
grand new church. 

The new Basilica was blessed on the 17th of October 1876. 

The relics of St. Anne, the miraculous statue, a number 
of ex-votos, were solemnly transferred at the same time. 

The old church was used in the construction of a comme- 
morative chapel, which was blessed on the 2nd of October 


1878. 
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It was in 1921 that the erection of the “Santa Scala” took 
place and in 1914 the monumental way of the Cross, in 
bronze, which may be seen on the rising ground. 

On the 29th of March 1922, a disastrous fire in three 
hours destroyed the Basilica, the Monastery, and the Novi- 


The Basilica of Ste-Anne. (2n construction) 


tiate of the Redemptorist Fathers, who have charge of the 
parish of Ste-Anne de Beaupré. 

A new Basilica of much iarger proportions, the plans for 
which were prepared by distinguished architects, is now 
under construction. ; 
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When finished, it will remind one of the beauty of Solo- 
mon’s temple. 

Each year multitudes of people of all nationalities and 
even of all religions visit the Sanctuary of Ste-Anne de 
Beaupré. 

In 1926,the number of pilgrims and tourists who visited 
the national shrine at Ste-Anne de Beaupré exceeded three 
hundred and sixty thousand people. 


PETIT CAP CHAPEL 


St. JOACHIM 


The Seminary of Quebec constructed in 1759, at Petit 
Cap near St. Joachim, a building known as “The Priests’ 
House’, which is used during the summer months by 
priests and students for short vacations. Above the main 
entrance the following inscription may be seen : 


Eva age, nunc salte non via musa diu. 
Alumnorum Sem. Queb. indiciarum domus 1779. 


The priests resort, at St. Joachim. 
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The graceful little chapel, begun in 1780, was not com- 
pleted until 1786. 

The Agricultural College of St. Joachim, established by 
Mer. de Laval, ceased to function in 1714. 

We cannot therefore reproach the english army for 
having,in 1759,destroyed this college, as well as other build- 
ings in Céte de Beaupré. 


ST. JOACHIM CHURCH 


The present church, begun in 1770, to replace the one 
completely destroyed in the summer of 1759, was blessed 
by the Superior of the Quebec Seminary, on the 8th of 
July 1779, and placed under the patronage of St. Joachim. 

A contract for the restoration of the church was signed in 
1816, the two contractors being Francois and Thomas 
Baillargé, father and son, architects of Quebec. 

The sancturary, with statues of the four evangelists, is 
very beautiful. 

The work was done according to specifications, at a cost 
of twenty-two thousand franes. 


THE BAIE ST. PAUL MANOR 
AN OLD RELIC GONE 


A disastrous fire on the 19th of June, 1926, completely 
wiped out the Baie-St-Paul Manor, occupied at the time by 
Victor Tremblay, son of Vildebon. 

It meant the disappearance of a valuable relic of the 
french régime. 3 

The Manor was built,in 1718, by the Quebec Seminary 
on the Seigniory of Céte de Beaupré, which extended to 
the “ riviére du Gouffre ”’. : 

It was donated to the Seminary by Mgr. Laval. The first 
to farm the seignory was a man named Lessard. It was after- 
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The Baie St. Paul Manorial House. 
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wards entrusted to another farmer, Jean Otis. Mr. Poulin 
accompanied him as manager. 

The report of the Provincial archivist mentions one 

Ténasse Gaspard Gauthier, who appears to have replaced 

Otis as farm overseer about 1780. 

The Baie St. Paul Manor was sold in 1802 to Laurent 
Rousseau. His son-in-law, Louis Bélair, afterwards occupied 
it. 

Léandre Gobeil and his widow, Adéle Chaperon, who died 
an octogenarian in 19038, successively owned the old Baie St. 
Paul Manor. | 

By the latter’s will, the St. Ann Hospital became owner 
of part of the Seignorial estate ; the other part, on which 
stood the Manor, of feudal aspect and imposing dimensions, 
was inherited by Mr. Aurélien Samson, of Quebec, the 
author of Vildebon Savard. 

It is rumored that the Government intends to rebuild 
this antique Seignorial Manor and preserve for posterity the 
many historical reminiscences connected with it. 

Let us hope that the plan will be carried out, and that the 
Madeleine de Verchéres Manor, burned recently in a fire at 
Ste-Anne de la Pérade, will also arise from its ashes. Both 
will remind future generations of the admirable deeds 
accomplished in the first ages of the colony. 

A people that recalls past feats of heroism and glory, 
honours and ennobles itself. 


6th PROMENADE 


ON THE SOUTH SHORE 


LEVIS FORTS 


LA FERMIERE SANS SOUCI, 


The fortification of Levis heights had always been in the 
minds of the Imperial officers, since the time of the conquest; 
but it was rightly proposed to proceed with caution and 
slowly. 

The officers of the enginereing corps carefully examined 
these strategic heights whilst, ostensibly, they were only 
taking walks in the country. 

An amusing anecdote is told in the Memoirs of Nicolas 
Gaspard Boisseau : 

In the summer of 1787 a fine looking marine officer called 
at a farmer’s house in Lauzon. His wife with some ten small 
children was alone and busily engaged in domestic work. 
The officer politely asked for some milk for himself and the 
brillant fellow officers who accompanied him. 

“1 will bring you some milk, said the lady of the house, 
but I hope you will not act like those knavish english 
officers who come here and eat and then run off without 
paying me.” 

*“No, no, said the officer, smiling, have no fear ; I will 
certainly pay you.” 

Reassured, the woman set before them a pan of rich 
milk : “ Drink your fill, Sir, said she, you look like an honest 
man, at any rate.” 

The officers drank heartily, whilst talking merrily among 
themselves. 

Then the leader arose and placed on the table a large 
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gold coin, called a “ portugaise ”’. 
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“Ah ! said the farmer’s wife indignantly, you are all the 
same, you are worse than the others. Do you think a poor 
woman can find money to change such a gold coin ?” I have 
scarcely few cents to buy a loaf. 


A corner of Levis in the olden days. 


‘* Silence !”’ exclaimed one of the officers. 

“* Keep quiet ”’, said another, “ 2t 1s the Prince.” 

“The Prince. Well, even if it were the King, I would not 
hesitate to tell him what I thought.” 


So. 


The kindly official picked up the gold piece and placed it 
in her hands, saying: “Take this portugaise. I am 
giving it to you. It will compensate you for all those who 
came to refresh themselves at your expense and went off, 
without paying.’ 

And, Prince William-Henry, the future George IV, en 
visiting Canada, went out leaving the poor woman wonder- 
struck and exclaiming : 

** It is the Prince !! My children, the Prince has visited us.”’ 

It was only in 1865-1866 that the Levis fortifications were 
erected on the present grounds, that belonged to different 
proprietors. They were built under the direction of royal 
engineers for the Imperial Government. They are of stone 
and are designated as Forts Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

In 1871, they were ceded in trust to the Government of 
Canada, which, since then, has the care and administration 
of them. 

They are connected by an earthen embankment generally 
known as the “ covered road.” 


NOTRE-DAME OF LEVIS 


The church of Notre-Dame de Lévis was built in 1850. 

The college of Levis was founded three years after, in 
1853. Affiliated with the Laval University, the college of 
Levis is one of the best noted institutions of learning in the 
Province. 


THE DEZIEL MONUMENT 


The Deziel Monument erected in front of the Catholic 
Church. Dedicated to the memory of the first Pastor of 
Notre-Dame de Levis, Mgr Deziel, called the “‘real foun- 
der” of the.town of Levis. 

This bronze statue, natural size, is placed on a gray 
granite pedestal of Eastern Townships granite and is due to 
the chisel of the canadian sculptor Philippe Hebert. 
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LORNE DRY DOCK, LAUZON 


The work was started in 1880 and was completed in 1886. 
It is built in cut stone and its principal dimensions are : 
length, 600’ 3” ; width, 62’. 

The guide piers of the dock are also built in cut stone on 
cribwork. They have a total length of 500 feet. 

All the machinery is operated by steam of 125 H. P. 

The “Lorne Dry-Dock”’ has a depth of 22’ 8” onits sill and 
can receive boats of ordinary tonnage, but it is insufficient 
to admit big vessels, such asthe Empresses of the C. P. R. 

This is why the Governement did not hesitate to under- 
take in 1913 the construction of the Champlain Dry-Dock. 


CHAMPLAIN DRY-DOCK, LAUZON 


The work on the Champlain Dry-Dock started in 1913 and 
was completed in 1919. It is built in reinforced concrete and 
its principal dimensions are : length, 1,179’ 9” ; the width at 
the entrance, 120 feet. 

The dock is divided in two compartments with the aid 
of a floating caisson, forming two independent sections : one 
of 653’ 10’ and one of 500’ long. 

The outer section is closed by a rolling caisson, run by 
an electric motor of 125 H. P. 

The rolling caisson weighs 1,100 tons and the floating 
1,200 tons, both are built in structural steel. They are 
provided with valves to admit and discharge water. 

At high tide, the dry-dock contains about 38,000,000 
gallons of water. | 

All operations are by electricity and ie power required. 
is generated by eight steam boilers having a total capacity 
of -3,600: He P. 

The “Champlain Dry-Dock”’ is the largest in the world ; 
the largest English battleship can be docked easily and also 
the most important passenger ship of the American Navy 
can be admitted. It was built following representations made 
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by the Shipping Federation, stating that the channel between 
Quebec and Montreal was being dredged at thirty feet to 
permit big ocean going steamships to call at Canadian ports, 
and therefore a dry-dock of sufficient proportions was 
necessary to effect repairs to such boats in cases of need. 

The Champlain Dry-Dock has a maximum water depth on 
its sill of forty feet and consequently it can lodge with 
facility the Empresses or any other big ships, which would 
have the following dimensions : length, 1,178’ ; with, 119’ ; 
draft, 39’. 

The Canadian National Railway has a direct line to the 
“Champlain Dry-Dock”’ to facilitate the loading and unloa- 
ding of ships. 


THE MILL OF VINCENNES 
BEAUMONT 


The seignory of Vincennes, comprising seventy acres of 
land with a three mile frontage on the St. Lawrence River, 
three miles from the seignory of Lauzon, was granted by 
Intendant Talon to Sr. Francis Bissot, husband of Marie 
Couillard, in the year 1672. He established his two sons J.- 
Baptiste Bissot and Charles-Francis Bissot, who thus became 
seignors of Vincennes. 

This property was previously known under the name of 
“Cap St. Claude,” where the St. Claude river empties into 
the St. Lawrence by a number of cascades, forming falls. 
150 feet high. 

A notable of the place, Claude Joseph Roy, an army 
captain of Céte de Beaumont, obtained permission from 
the seignors to utilize this water power to run a flour mill, 
which he built in 1733. 

Numerous concessions were made to colonists by Sieurs. 
Bissot, but none of them ever lived on the seignory. 

Jean-Baptiste Bissot, an officer of the detachment of 
marines, who married Marguerite Forestier, went to live 
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in Western America amongst the Miamis, of whom he became 
the revered chief and among whom he died. 

His son, Francis Marie Bissot de Vincennes, is considered 
the “‘founder of Indiana.’ He died in 1726, burnt to death 
by the Chicachas. (aes 


At the death of Marguerite Forestier, widow of John 
Baptiste Bissot de Vincennes, in 1748, the seignory of 
Vincennes was sold by Court order. | | 


Claude Joseph Roy beame the purchaser for the sum 
of 5,000 pounds. 


The old homestead, constructed and inhabited by him, is 
to be found near the spot where the Historical Monuments 
Commission have placed a commemorative tablet, on the 
main highway. 


Before the establishment of the seignory of Vincennes, 
there was, at the very bottom of the cape, a mill which 
was run deco by the waterfall, without any dam. 


Traces of the foundations are still visible. The group of 
houses that were there was called “* Habitation du cap 


St-Clandea:: 


Access was had to the mill by a road following an oblique 
line along which were the habitations, and also, by the beach. 


The road for trafic having become, after some years, 
impassable on account of the erosion of the tides, the mill 
had to be moved and rebuilt by Roy, about 100 feet higher 
up, at a place which was easier of access from the royal road. 


The 26th of April 1756, Claude-Joseph Roy died in his 
seignorial manor of Vincennes, leaving one son and three 
daughters : Marguerite, married to Charles Lecours ; Marie 
who had become Madame Jean Copron, and Charlotte 
who had wed Pierre Revol. The two latter, because of their 
improper relations with Intendant Bigot, of unhappy 
memory, have left behind them a not very enviable repu- 
tation. Public sentiment gave to the mill of Vincennes the 
name of “ Friponne”’ as a mark of its reprobation of such 
conduct. | 
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The ** Vincennes Mill’? at Beaumont. 
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From the death of Claude-Joseph Roy, the mill of St. 
Claude became less frequented and was finally abandoned 
and closed. y 

It was in a pitiful state of ruin when an antiquary, of an 
artistic taste, architect Lorenzo Auger, of Levis, bought it. 
He restored it by changing the old flour mill into an histo- 
rical meeting house, where Mr. Auger was wont to assemble 
the lovers of local history. 

The mill of Vincennes, so ingeniouly restored by architect 
Auger, recalls to mind, by the disposition of the rooms and 
the addition of old furniture, the typical home of the “ cana- 
dian habitant ’’. It contains besides a quantity of local 
souvenirs, which make this little museum quite interesting. 


PRISQUE BELANGER MONUMENT 
St. VALIER DE BELLECH ASSE 


In 1922, a commemorative cross in honour of Prisque 
- Bélanger; born at ChAteau-Richer, grand-son of Francois 
Belanger native of Normandy, who settled in St. Valier 
in 1722, was erected and blessed at “)?Anse-des-Méres,”’ St. 
Valier de Bellechasse, by his descendants. 


MONUMENT TO THE VICTIMS OF TYPHUS 
1832-1847 
SITUATED ON “‘ GROSSE ISLE ”’ 


An epidemic of cholera having broken out in Canada, in 
1832, the Imperial Government chose ‘‘ Grosse Isle”, thirty 
miles below Quebec, for the establishment of a ‘‘ Quaran- 
tine ”’. 

Two monuments have since been erected there :one in 
1847 in the centre of the cemetery on the “ Island ’’, by Dr. 
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Douglas, medical superintendent and his eighteen assis- 
tants, to the memory of 5,424 Irish, who died there during 
the epidemic, and also to the memory of Drs. Benson, 
Pinet, Mailhot, and Jameson who contracted the dread 
disease, while attending the sick. . 

The other monument was erected by the National Irish 
Society and was unveiled the 15th of August 1909, to the 
memory of Irish Emigrants who, to preserve their faith, 
suffered hunger and exile and who died from typhus, during 
the years 1847 and 1848. 


Autograph letter from General Isaac Brock to Mr. P. Sheppard 
of Levis. 


Both were born in Guernesey and had attended togetther the elementary 
school of their native village — They met, again in Quebec after many years 
separation and became intimate friends. 

This informal invitation to dine by Brock to Sheppard, was made on the 


17th of august 1812. 
Il was courteously handed to us, for reproduction in the ‘Historical Remin. 


ner” by Mr Auguste Carrier, grandson of Mr Sheppard, on his mother side- 


7th PROMENADE 


AROUND THE ISLE OF ORLEANS 
ST. PETRONILLE 
Bout DE L ILE 


The * Bout de l’'Ile ” may be truly said to be the maritime 
~ harbour of the whole Island and the main landing port of | 
Orleans. It is here that tourists come, who wish to go round 
the Island in automobile. 

A spacious boat, L’Ile d’Orléans, makes regular trips 
_ daily between Quebec and St. Petronille and carries a consi- 
derable number of passengers. | 

The “ Bout de lIle” is also the port of embarkation for 
the market products of the Island, which are abundant and 
are sold in Quebec by the Island farmers. 

The “Bel-Air” hotel, situated near the landing-place, occu- 
ples, it is said, the site of “‘ L’Anse du Fort’, where the 
Hurons camped when, in 1651, they took refuge in the Island 
on the ground given them by the Jesuit Missionaries. 

According to Mr. Bowen, L’Anse du Fort was on the 
north side of the Island, on land that be occupied, where 
he says he found vestiges of fortifications, and is now owned 
by Mr. Horatio Walker. 

The Hurons erected a small chapel on this site, under the 
name of the Visitation, in honour of the Virgin Mary, their 
protectress. 

Ste. Pétronille is the most recent of the parishes of the 
Island ; it was only canonically erected in 1870. The beautiful 
church, that we see there, is still of more recent construction. 

It was at “ Bout de l’Ile ” that Wolfe established his camp 
at the time of the siege of Quebec in 1759, and from whence 
he directed the movements of his army. It is there where 
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young Cook (the future famous explorer) embarked on his 
perilous adventure to make, during seven nights, the ne- 
cessary soundings in the north channel,for the purpose of 
placing Saunders’ ships, te cover the attack by land that 
Wolfe was premeditating against Montcalm, barricaded on 
the heights of Montmorency. 

A few arpents from the village of Ste. Petronille, on the 


L’Anse du Fort. 


way to St. Pierre, the tourist will not fail to go and see 

“the foot of St. Roch’, deeply imprinted in a rock project- 
ing from the soil. 

The imprint of a foot and the traces of a dog and cane 
seen there recall the legend of St. Roch. Those who believe 
in witchcraft discover there an evident proof of witches who 
are said to have formerly inhabited the Island. 

It was at “ Bout de Ile” that the first Canadian ship- 
building yards were established. The Columbus and the Baron 
Renfrew, ships, three hundred feet long and of 4000 to 6000 
tonnage, were built there for a company of Glasgow mer- 
chants. 
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The launching of the Columbus took place on the 25th of 
July, 1824, in the presence, says the The Quebec Gazette, 
of 5,000 persons. 

The following year, on the 27th of June, 1825, the Baron 
Renfrew was also launched in the presence of a large concourse 
of people. (1) 


The St. Petronille Church, Isle of Orleans. 


For the last two yearsan Electric Power Company 
established at St. Pétronille distributes electric light 
through the whole Island. 


ST. PIERRE 


The parochial church is the only building in the whole pa- 
rish that escaped the incendiary torch of 1759. 


(1) A full report of the launching of these ships by the The Gazette of Quebec 
is reproduced in the author’s Book Reminiscences Historiques et Familiales, 


** T’ Ile d’Orléans’’. 
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All the crops of the settlers, their last means of subsistance, 
were gathered in the church. 


Mgr. Mariauchau d’Esglis, the eighth Bishop of Quebec, 
was the parish priest of St. Pierre at the time of, the conquest. 
He discharged the duties of parish priest for over fifty years. 


The St. Peter Church, Isle of Orleans. 
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Mer. D’Esglis, notwithstanding his elevation to the See 
of Quebec, continued to live in St. Pierre. He was buried 
there, according to a wish expressed in his last will. 


The present church dates from 1718, although a chapel 
appears to have been built about 1680. 


The interior sculptures are attributed to sculptor Vézina 
and the statues to the Levasseur brothers, of Quebec. 


One admires the magnificent decorations, the work of 
André Paquet and Pierre Emond, the latter one of the most 


remarkable sculptors 
of the school founded 
by Mgr. Laval at St. 
Joachim. 


There is a beautiful 
Madonna in papver 
mdaché in this church. 

Thecross, in wrought 
iron, that crowned the 
first church, now adorns 
the parish cemetery. 


Abbé Dauric was the 
first parish priest of St. 
Pierre which. on ac- 
count of the change in 
name of the neighbou- 
ring parish to that of 
otowwauUrent: |i was 

His Grace Bishop d’Esglis. called “St. Peter and 
Steal. 

Father Poncelet, parish priest of the new parish of “St. 
Laurent’, consented, on that occasion, to givea relic of St. 
Paul to Abbé Dauric, in exchange fora relic of St. Clement. 
A man, belonging to the old parish was not pleased with the 
exchange, and stealthily took St. Paul’s relic one night and 
brought it back to St. Laurent church. 

A complaint was made to the Bishop who, after a long 
trial, ordered that the exchange made by the two parish 
priests should be maintained and the relics brought back 
solemnly to the respective churches. | 

A procession of the faithful was formed in each parish, 
with the parish priest at the head, carrying the precious 
relics. 

The road on which the exchange was made took the name 
of “ priests’ road ” and the precise place is still marked by a 
Cross. 
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St. Pierre was for a few years, after a disastrous fire in 
Quebec in 1845, an industrial centre where tiles and bricks 
were manufactured. 

The only industry at present in St. Pierre is that of 
‘refined cheese’’, very highly reputed. The process of 
making it is a secret, jealously kept by the makers. 
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ST. FAMILLE 


St. Famille parish is the oldest on the Island of Orleans. 

The first settlers came from Beauport, L’Ange-Gardien, 
Chateau-Richer, anxious to protect themselves against the 
incursions of the Iroquois. Besides, the natural meadows 
on the north side of the Island afforded them excellent 
pasture for their cattle. 

St. Famille was the centre of the most populous part of 
the Island, in the beginning of the Colony. 

The first wind-mill was built in 1668 on the “Lirec’’ estate, 
owned by Mgr. de Laval, who was proprietor of the “Island 
of Orleans’’ seignory as well as that of Beaupré. The very 
first wind-mill on the Isle of Orléans was built in 1668 by 
Charles Pouliot, (the first canadian ancestor of the author.) 

The first children born on the Island were christened at 
St. Famille, 

Sister Barbier and Sister Hioux, of the Congregation de 
Notre-Dame of Montreal, came in the beginning of 1685, 
to found a convent on ground given them by the new lord 
of the seignory of the Island, Mr. Berthelot. 

Venerable mother Marguerite Bourgeois came from 
Montreal shortly after, to visit the Convent. 

In 1858, at St. Famille, died at 111 years and ten months, 
Pierre Lescombe, the oldest teacher in Canada and perhaps 
in the world. In those times the school teacher used to 
go from house to house and parish to parish instructing 
the youth of the Island.(1) 


(1) For further details, see Glanures Historiques et Famuiliales, “‘ L’ Ile 
d’Orleans’’. 
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St. Famille is renowned for the quality and variety of its 
orchards. 

The church of St. Famille was begun in 1669 by Mgr. de 
Laval, and rebuilt about 1742, under the direction of Abbé 


~ 
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The first wind mill built in the Isle of Orléans. 


Dufrost de la Jemmerais, son of Madame D’Youville, 
foundress of the Sisters of Charity of Montreal. 
The five statues, that adorn the front of the church, are 
the work of sculptors Noel and F. Levasseur, of Quebec. 
The roof of the church was badly damaged during the 
invasion of 1759 and had to be renewed. Fortunately the 
jnterior was but little damaged. 


So 


The old belfry built by Gabriel Gosselin, carpenter of 
St. Laurent, was rebuilt in 1866. 


St. Famille church, Isle of Orleans 


The church is very beautiful, isof renaissance style and 
has been several times renewed and enlarged. It will well 
repay a visit. 
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GAGNON MONUMENT 
At St. FamMiuue, ISLAND oF ORLEANS 


Erected by the descendants of Robert Gagnon, a native of 
Perche, who settled in St. Famille in 1657. 


Robert Gagnon House 


The monument consists of a large memorial cross. 

It was unveiled the 15th of September 1909, by the 
Reverend L. J. Gagnon, parish priest of St. Famille, assisted 
by forty other priests, all descended from Robert Gagnon. 


ST. FRANCOIS 


The parish of St. Francois de Sales is situated on the far 
end of the Island on the east side and comprises the Argen- 
tenay estate. 

It is one of the finest hunting and fishing countries. It 
abounds in game, eel, shad, etc. It is also noted for its variety 
of plums. 
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The present church is the third built in the parish. The 
first was erected about 1683, the second in 1707, and the 
third in 1732. 


The tabernacles were sculptured by Levasseur and the 
pulpit built by Gabriel Gosselin.. 


St. Francois church, Isle of Orléans. 


It contains an interesting portrait of St. Francois de 
Sales, patron of the parish, painted by Francois Baillarge 
in 1758. 

The cemetery is located close to the church. 


In 1759, after having been a target for english soldiers, 
the church and presbytery became an improvised hospital 
for the invading army, according to a note inserted in the 
parish register by the parish priest, Mr. Leguerne. 


Understanding the importance of the Island of Orleans, 
and especially of St. Francois, as a strategic point, the 
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Germans, in 1914, previous to the beginning of the war, 
obtained from a Mr. Sanschagrin a promise for the sale of 
his farm at the east end of the Argentenay estate, and paid 
a considerable cash sum on account. 

Finding themselves spied and discovered by the secret 
police, the buyers decamped, leaving the amount paid in 
earnest and the farm remained in the hands of the happy 
owner. (1) 
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The Mauvide-Genest Manorial House, in 1926 
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ST-JEAN 


This is the most important and populous parish of the 
Island of Orleans. It is the centre towards which the activi- 
ties of the Island converge. Here are met professional men, 
merchants, manufacturers, captains who have seen long 
service and some of whom have retired, a large number of 
pilots. 


et 


(1) More details about the German prospective dealings, on the Island can 
be found in the Book Glanures Historiques et Familiales “ L’ Ile d’Orléans”’. 
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Among the numerous and ancients stone buildings seen 
at St. Jean, there is one more imposing and larger than the 
others, which retains the attention of the tourist: The 
manotr. 


Situated beside the road, near the river, on the outskirts 
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The « Manoir Mauvide-Genest ») in course of restauration. 


of the village, this two storey stone house with small window 
panes, pointed gables, of feudal aspect, measuring seventy- 
five feet in length and twenty-five in width, was once a 
seignorial residence. It was successively the Manorial house 
the Mauvide Genest, the Francois-Mare and WHubert 
‘Turcotte families. | 


On its walls can be seen the traces of cannon balls fired in 
1759, but which could not pierce the building, on account of 
its breastplate of stone, over three feet thick. 
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By a happy coincidence, the manoir-Genest became 
recently the property of a descendant of the family. 
He wished to perform a filial and patriotic act, by restoring 
its antique aspect and preserve to posterity this ancient 
manor, as a valuable souvenir of the french regime. (1) 

St. Jean possesses for the last few years a fine wharf with 
sufficiently deep water for coast navigation. 

A boat Le Peélerin calls regularly twice a week in its way 
to Quebec and Berthier, on he south side of the river. 

The parish of St. Jean is crossed by two small rivers, 
Bellefine or Dauphine and Lafleur, that empty inthe south 
channel. The Maheu river forms the division line between 
the parishes of St. Jean and St. Laurent. 

The tourist’s attention is drawn to a big isolated rock at 
the mouth of the river and to the incident connected with it. 

Senechal Jean de Lauzon, son of the Governor of New 
France lived at St. Jean. Having learned one day that the 
Iroquois had invaded the Island, he jumped into a boat 
with eight men to go and warn his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Hebert de L’Epinay, hunting in the woods, of the Island. 
He landed at the Maheu river. The Iroquois, ambushed 
behind the rock at the entrance of the river, rushed out and 
killed him and his companions. L’Epinay, for whose safety 
the tragic trip had been taken, went himself to convey the 
sad news to the Governor. 

The present church at St. Jean was built about 1732, 
whilst Abbé de Portneuf was parish priest. 

Not being able to have his plans concerning the building 
of the church followed, he left St. Jean to become parish 
priest of St. Joachim. 

(Reverend de Portneuf was killed during fle english 
invasion 1759 at St-Joachin, near the Lessard House.) 

The church steeple, having been blown down by the wind, 
it was rebuilt, we read, in the parish register “ in the Recol- 
let style ” 


(1) In Glanures Histcriques et Familiales ‘* L’ Ile d’Orléans ”’, will be found 
the story of several shipwrecks, in which many pilots of St. Jean perished. 


The first church of St. Laurent, Isle of Orleans. 
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The Louis XV style of architecture is recognized in the 
interior of the church. The sculptor David, who did the 
work, was trained in the Quevillon school. 

The church has been several times restored, notably in 
1870, by Francois-Marc Turcotte. It was all covered with 
copper colored sheet-iron, in 1926. 


ST. LAURENT 


The church of St. Laurent is nine miles from those of 
St. Jean and Ste. Pétronille, respectively. 

From the promontory that dominates the hills of St. 
Laurent, a magnificent panorama delights the eye of the 
beholder: One sees rich undulating crops, clumps of beautiful 
maple trees, whilst beyond the St. Lawrence, (which is here 
over two miles in width,) are the prosperous settlements of 
the south side. The white houses stand out along the hill- 
slope, like so many sentinels, and the church steeples are 
centres of activity around which gather the parishes of St. 
Michel de Bellechasse, St. Valier, Berthier. 

St. Laurent is to be seen the “hole of St. Patrick”, 
where, writes Bouchette, speaking of the early times of the 
ships are easily anchored and where they had to colony, 
wait for orders before weighing anchor. Here also is the 
Maranda grotto which, inthe beginning of the colony, was 
called “‘ The Good time Tavern ”’. 

It was at St. Laurent that Wolfe disembarked, before 
besieging Quebec in 1759 and that he signed his first famous 
manifesto on the 28th of June.(1) | 

An incident that occurred in the landing, at St. Laurent 
of Wolfe and Carleton, deserves to be mentioned. : 

The desire to save his church from pillage and imminent 
destruction inspired the old parish priest, Reverend Francois 
Martel, with a heroic but peaceful undertaking, which tou- 
ched the heart of the conqueror. 


(1) An extract from this manifesto,posted by Wolfe on the door of the church 
at St. Laurent on the 28th of June, 1759, can be read in the chapter dealing 
with the parish of St. Laurent, in the work Glanures Historiques et Familiales 
“DT Tle d@ Orléans’. 
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On the door of the church he posted a petition addressed 
“To the brave officers of the english army’, appealing to 
their sentiments of humanaity and magnanimity. He 
besought them to spare his beloved church and presbytery. 
Then, with true french politeness, he told the commander 
of the english squadron that he was sorry a too early spring 
deprived him of the pleasure of presenting him with the 
primeurs of his garden. 

The impetuous british general who, say his biographers, 
was well acquainted with the language of Racine, was moved 


The new church of St. Laurent, Isle of Orleans. 
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by the request and delicacy of the priest and spared the 
church. (1) 

History adds that Wolfe, charmed by the dignified and 
courteous reception of the old pastor, offered to build an 
annex to the presbytery and paid the cost thereof. 

Sr. de Berthelot, after having purchased from Mer. de 
Laval the seignory of the “ L’Isle d’Orléans” had the name 
changed to ““ La Comté et Isle de St-Laurent ”’. 

Desiring that a parish of the Island should bear that name, 
he succeeded in having the Bishop change the name of the 


The Gosselin gist mill, St. Laurent, 1.0. 


parish of St. Paul to that of parish of St. Laurent. A parish, on 
the south side that already bore this name, was given the 
name of St. Michel de Bellechasse. 

The exchange with the parish priest of the new parish of 
“St. Peter and St. Paul” of a relic of S. Paul for one of 


(1) The frame of this church, since demolished, was cut and squared, as 
attested by the book accounts of the Quebec Seminary, by Charles Pouliot, 
master carpenter, of the parish of St. Laurent. This Charles Pouliot is the 
first Canadian ancestor of the writer. The farm occupied by a descendant of 
Chrles Pouliot has always remained in the family, since about 1665. 
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St. Clement, gave rise to the incident which we have already 
related. The incident was closed by restoring to each church 
its relic in a formal return which officially took place at 
the spot marked by a cross, on what is known as “* Chemin 
des Prétres ”’. 

St. Laurent has quite a flourishing industry, which sprung 
up in the parish itself, and known as “the St. Laurent Ship- 
Yards Ltd’, mcorporated by Federal Letters-Patent. 

Under this corporate name,the Fillion Brothers conduct 
on the Island of Orleans, since 1921, an industry that does 
credit to their enterprising spirit. 

The prosperity of this company is shown by the increase 
in the number of workmen employed by the year and by the 
growth of business, principally with large lumber companies 
owning vessels for the transportation of pulp. 

Some thirty ships of average tonnage have their winter 
quarters here, so as to take to sea early on the spring, aiter 
having undergone necessary repairs. | 

The St. Laurent shipyards do not merely repair ships. The 
organization and perfect equipment of the company enable 
it to build powerful vessels. 


The ‘‘caléche”’ of the Seignor Jean Mauvide. 
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It was at the Fillion Brothers’ yard that the magnificent 
barge M. P. Connolly was built during the war time, for the 
Quebec Shipbuilding & Repair Co. 

The St. Laurent parish is proud of its shipyards and 
especially of its builders of launches, which are among the 
best in the country. 

Besides that special line of activity, market gardening 
small fruits is the principal industry of St. Laurent, although 
common to all the parishes of the Island. 


OCTAVE CREMAZIE 


Thanks to the patriotic action of the Historical Monu- 
ments Commission, a bronze tablet, has recently been fas- 
tened on the birth house of Octave Crémazie No. 11, St. 
John Street, Quebec, bearing the following inscription: 


THE AUTHOR OF THE 
DRAPEAU DE CARILLON 
AND OF 
So MANY Parriotic HyMns 
WAS BORN 
IN THIS HOUSE 
On 
THE 16TH or APRIL 1827. 


A similar inscription will be placed by an affectionate 
fraternity sentiment from the Society of Canadian Poets, 
on a house on Fabrique Street, once occupied by Octave 
Crémazie, as Book-Seller. 

Although of unpretentions appearence, the place occupied 
by the Crémazie library was the centre of a literary circle, 
where used to meet, every day, the lovers of intellectual 
culture, who lived in Quebec towards the middle of the last 
century. This chosen group was composed of Fréchette, 
Garneau, Ferland, Parent, Taché, Cauchon, Lemay, Gérin- 
Lajoie, Casgrain, Chauveau, Plamondon, etc. 

Whilst his brothers Jacques and Joseph composed articles, 
Octave would rise higher and discuss literature and poetry. 

Born in Quebec, Crémazie followed the courses of the 
preparatory seminary. Reading and study of languages had 
a strong attachment for him. In his constant search for ideals 
he had even learned the sanscrit. It is perhaps there that he 
found the florid language of his poetry, full of the 
murmurings of the great woods and the graphic picturesque 
portraying of nature. 
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Crémazie did not make a fortune in his literary work, not 
even enough for an honest living. Money had no attraction 
for him. He lacked the business instinct. The shelves of his 
library contained literary treasures, whilst his purse was 
always empty, and he was unable to meet all the demands 
of his creditors. Financial ruin was impending, thought Cré- 
mazie, so he sought refuge in exile in France, soon realizing all 
its bitterness and sorrow. 

Happily in the friendships his high culture and amenity 
had won for him,in Quebec and France, did much to console 
him and palliate the harshness of exile. 

In answer to requests from father Casgrain, he handed 
him several of his poems in which we find the suffering of an 
existence imparted with isolation and regret allowing the 
poetry to emerge crimsone, from all her wounds. 

His poem Les Morts which appeared in the Journal de 
Québec, November Ist 1856, and in his own opinion, one of 
his best, was the least welcomed. 

On the other hand, La Fiancée du Marin, his trilogy 
Promenade des trois morts, Le vieux Soldat Canadien,(1) were 
highly appreciated. Ths Drapeau de Carillon especially crea- 
ted indescribable enthusiasm and was the most popular 
song, until Routhier’s hymn O Canada became, by the ge- 
neral consent of all the provinces of Confederation, the 
National Hymn of the Dominion. 

Crémazie, realizing “ that the french language was one 
of the greatest ramparts for the preservation of the french 
canadian nationality, religion being the strongest ”’ loved 
it, fostered it with the devotion of a vestal and made it 
loved. He was one of the founders,in 1857,of ‘‘ L’Institut 
Canadien”’, of which Judge Plamondon was the first pre- 
sident. 


(1) Thesong Le Vieux Soldat Canadien was composed onthe occasion of the 
arrival at Quebec in 1855, of La Capricieuse, the very first French vessel to 
come to Quebec, after the lamentable day of the passing away of French 
domination, as the poet Fréchette puts it : ‘ 

Ou notre vieux drapeau, trempé de pleurs amers 
Ferma son aile blanche et repassa les mers. 
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If it has been truly said the Fréchette was “la plus 
francaise de nos muses”’ we may contend that Crémazie 
was the most canadian of our poets and that he may be 
titled *‘ the father of National Poetry ”’. 

‘““Tsolated in his death, like he was during his life’’. 
** Tsolé dans la vie, isolé dans la mort’’, Crémazie, in a letter 
written by him to l’abbé Casgrain, on the 29th January 
1867 has conveyed the sentiments, which should have 
haunted him, when he died at Havre, France, on the 16th 
January 1879. 

In one of his poems Crémazie depicts the Gallic fatally 
wounded gladiator, retaining with his hand, his blood oozing 
with his life, searching elegance and applause even in the 
claws of death. Far from that, the thought of Crémazie dying, 
started to fly towards his homeland, to bid a last farewell 
to the affections of his tender years, to his venerable mother, 
who, a few months before, had expressed her sorrow in this 
supreme message, entrusted to l’abbé Casgrain, leaving for 
France : “Shall my son ever return? Do tell him that I 
am always longing for him.” 

Can’t we apply to Crémazie these very words he himself 
dedicated to the canadian historian Garneau. “ How many 
are the deceptions and sorrows which share human glory !” 


“Let me recall, gentlemen, that the day before yesterday 
a star severed its links fromthe American firmament and, 
in a daring achievement and a marvelous flight, carried 
away by “The Spirit of St. Louis” rushed across the 
Atlantic, to take rank, triumphantly,— to the amazement 
and awe of the entire world,— amongst the most magni- 
ficent constellations, adorning the sky of France.’’(1) 


(1) On the 22nd of May 1927, the American Aviator Lindberg, started 
from Roosevelt field, near New York and,after a flight of 3314 hrs landed at 
Bourget field, near Paris, thus realizing the most audacious exploit ever 
attempted by any aviator: a non-stop flightfrom United States to Paris. The 
24th of May, the author, invited, by the President of the Banquet in honor of 
Cremazie’s centenary, to read from of his manuscript work “‘Historical Remind- 
er of Quebec” the chapter dedicated to Cremazie, thought appropriate to pay 
a canadian homage to Lindberg and to recall the unique and most wonder- 
full feat accomplished by the American hero. 
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“It seems to me, Gentlemen, that to-night, the spirit of 
our national poet Crémazie,— breaking the bonds of the 
tomb, where his glory is held captive in Havre, France, has 
soared through the spaces towards Quebec, that within the 
poetic atmosphere of this jubilee celebration, wafts the soul 
of the poet, most happy to find himself on the threshold of 
the humble roof of his country, to receive from “the 
Society of Poets’, jomtly with “ the Canadian Authors ” 
and “‘ the Society of Arts Science and Letters ” the homage 
of a magnificent rehabilitation and the apotheosis of a 
glorious resurrection’. 


THE PROGRESS OF QUEBEC SINCE 
FIFTY YEARS 


(TRANSLATION) 


The considerable development of the surrounding com- 
munities of Quebec is largely due to the progress of the 
City of Quebec itself, 

In fact — and we mist admit — the progress made by 
the City of Quekec, since fifty years, dates only from 1882. 

A new era of piogress has started under the administra- 
tion of the Honourable Sir Francois Langelier,who was mayor 
of Quebec from 18&2 to 1890. 

The chair of the mayorship of Quebec has afterwards 
subsequently been, in turn, occupied by : 


MM. J.-F.-Frémont:.. 320... 1890-1894 

Sie N IP ATEN bop yop ernst se es LOVES LOOS 
Georges Tanguay. ........ 1906— 
Sir Georges Garneau. ..... 1906-1910 
Na MUTOMD se eee ee LOLOL O 
H.-CsLavigueurs: © 0. 1916-1920 
FemeaINSGlin ce ere ne. LOZ OSI926 
Dr Valmont Martin: 3°... 71:926- 


With the change of dealings in the forestry trade and with 
the decrease in the construction of wooden ships, followed 
by the building of steamboats, together with the recall, in 
England,of the Regiments belonging tothe regular army, 
the progress of our City had necessarily been, paralysed 
for a long period. _ 

Happily a new industry, was inaugurated : the manu- 
facture of shoes, on a large scale. 

Then, the parish of St. Sauveur, composed of a large 
population of skilful workers was annexed to the City of 
Quebec, and so its limits spread extensively. 
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This annexation of St. Sauveur, desired for so long, ope- 
rated like transfusion of new blood and many improve- 
ments, which the City had never dreamed of, were realized: 
To start with many important repairs were made to the 
streets. The regulations concerning the waterworks, the 
police, the fire department, and the public health were re- 
vised and completely remodelled. A new City-Hall was built, 
under the wise administration of Mayor Parent. Many 
other municipal buildings were erected. “‘ The old Quebec ” 
was becoming transformed in a “ greater Quebec” and 
several enterprises were organized to favor the trade and 
industry. 

Owing to the generous initiative of Langelier and Parent 
administrations, many inventions of the most modern types 
were put in operation : the telephone, the tramway, the 
electric light ete. 

Since fifty years many companies have realized great 
railway and maritime achievements and large manufactures 
of pulp, paper, etc., are actually in full sway. 

The area of our municipal territory, more extensive, is 
double than fifty years ago. 

In 1881, the population of Quebec was only 62,446, while 
in 1927 it has raised to 125,000 ; our annual budget is about 
$3,000,000.00. 

Most reliable is our financial PCnin aeration and our 
credit excellent. Our municipals bonds are sought by finan- 
ciers and easily sold. Briefly, we have every reason to be 
satisfied of our present state and to entertain the hope of a 
prosperous future. 

The municipalities surrounding Quebec have equal reason 
to be proud of living in the outer circle, of which Québec 
is the hearth-stone. 

They may felt assured that Quebec is endeavouring to 
keep, for the benefit of the commonwealth at large, the 
national traditions so dear to all and to preserve, in their 
integrity, the monuments and the glorious souvenirs of the 
Old quaint city of Champlain. 

H.-J.-J.-B. CHOUINARD. 
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FISHING AND HUNTING 


Quebec is the only Province in the Dominion which, for 
many years past, has adopted the policy of leasing territories 
either to individuals or to clubs, together with the exclusive 
right of fishing and hunting theron. 

Thus, last year, 548 lessees, clubs or individuals, held the 
exclusive fishing rights of 225 rivers and 2,714 lakes, and 
the exlcusive hunting rights over 11,500 square miles of 
territory. | 
_ These clubs and individuals possess more than 2,700 
camps, about 5,000 boats or canoes and 2,700 miles of por- 
tage roads. Their improvements are valued at $2,600,000. 
They employ 600 guardians and 1,800 guides. These clubs 
and individuals pay annually to the Province a reasonable 
rental for their privileges. Provided that they observe the 
fishing and game laws, they are assured of the renewal of 
their leases. 

Last year, the members of clubs captured 148,564 pounds 
of trout, 147,756 pounds of salmon and 22,500 pounds of 
other fish, making a total weight of nearly 325,000 pounds. 
These same sportsmen killed several hundred wiid animals: 
moose, caribou, deer and bears. 

The laws of the Province facilitate and encourage the 
formation of these clubs. 

Quebec possesses some of the most diversified hunting 
and fishing attractions,on the North American Continent. 

Apart from the Laurentide National Park, described 
below, a large number of districts are frequented by sports- 
men, among which are the sections of the Laurentide 
mountains extending, from the western extremity of the 
Province down to Quebec City, and then in many sections 
in the Eastern Townships and the Lower St. Lawrence dis- 
tricts. | 

The latter district and the Gaspé Peninsula are two of the 
finest big game sections of Eastern Canada. They offer 
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splendid opportunities for moose, deer, caribou and bear 
hunting, with game birds of all varieties and fish of every 
description. 


THE LAURENTIDE NATIONAL PARK 


Short distance north of Quebec is the Laurentide Na- 
tional Park, a vast reserve of nearly 4,000 square miles, 
where the Government has constructed camps for the con- 
venience of sportsmen. 

These camps, which are very comfortable, can be easily 
reached by automobile. Excellent board and experienced 
guides can be had at suitable prices. Trout fishing is excel- 
lent and hunting is also good. 

In of St. Paul’s Bay and Murray Bay the Govern- 
ment has another series of magnificent camps in a particu- 
larly picturesque part of the Laurentide Park, which can also 
be reached by automobile. Board and guides are very rea- 
sonable, and the fishing and hunting are particularly abun- 
dant. 

The Laurentide National Park countains a chain of 
deliciously wild mountains, in the ravines of which are not 
less than 1,500 lakes and the sources of hundreds of rivers. 
It is for this reason that it has been constituted a public 
reserve. Nobody, however, is permitted to enter it, without 
a special permit. 

The Department od Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, 
to which is entrused the administration of the Park, orga- 
nizes fishing and hunting excursions and is in a position to 
quote, on demand, the exact cost of a trip of one or several 
days duration. 

For all information concerning fishing and hunting in the 
Province of Quebec or concerning excursions in the Lau- 
rentide National Park, one way apply to the Honourable 
J.-E. Perrault, Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fishe- 
ries, Quebec. 
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The narrowest street of the ‘‘Old Quebec’”’ (« Sous-le-Cap » Street). 
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QUEBEC A TOURIST CENTRE 


“After having visited the old city founded by Champlain; 
impressed with its historic atmosphere and held by its 
insinuating charms, the visiting tourist desires, generally, to 
obtain a closer acquaintance with the Province of Quebec, 
and to secure more information about its interesting people. 
The city, picturesque and inviting as it is, creates the wish 
to see further afield for other interesting discoveries. This 
wish is easily satisfied. From Quebec there radiates the 
National System which takes the visitor, in a few hours, to 
typical villages, to country abounding in fish and game, 
where French-Canadian guides may be found who will take 
you through scenic territory that is most impressive. There 
are so many things to see that it is difficult to decide just 
where to go and what to do. Like France, Quebec has a 
variety all its own. Each part has its own manners, customs 
and particular traits. 

Temiscamingue and Abitibi, a severe yet interesting 

territory, offers the tourist its mining camps and settlement 
operations under modern conditions. There will be seen “‘ le 
Pére Chapdelaine’”’ breaking virgin soil beside a splendid 
automobile highway, a contrast between the past and the 
present. 
_ To the east, The Eastern Townships unroll a panorama of 
gently undulating plains and hills with herds of cattle 
reposing in the cool shade of stately elms. Here dwells a bi- 
lingual population whose characteristics are inherited from 
their French-Canadian and United Empire Loyalist ances- 
tors, and influenced to some extent. by their New England 
neighbors. 7 

To reach the district bordering on Lake St. John, the 
tourist traverses the Laurentides ,and, if an ardent devotee 
of the rod and gun, can stop at any of the numerous lakes 
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that lie along the railway and taste the joys of his particular 
sport. 

At Lake St. John will be found the centre of the greatest 
industrial development this continent has ever seen and the 
tourist will realize that the simplicity of the rural life in 
Quebec does not shackle the conception and realization of 
tremendous projets. Gaspe also calls with a charm all its 
own. The Brittany of Canada, a softer Brittany, but grander 
and as picturesque, with its colourful coasts, its mountains 
dominating the sea, its bird sanctuaries and fishermen, who 
reveal, in their methods of handling the cod, customs and 
habits handed down from the Basque and French fishermen 
of three hundred years ago. A country unique, full of surprises 
and rich in beauty, Gaspe is a magnificent book where 
Geology has written many instructive pages of the history 
of our continent and many chapters of Zoological interest. — 
The customs are so entirely different there that the visitor 
is under the impression he is in an altogether new country 
and is thrilled with the thought of having discovered so 
primitive a mode of life in a land so evidently thousands of 
years old. 

Gaspe is reached after passing the many pleasant beaches 
and pretty villages on the South shore of the St. Lawrence 
River and through the Valley of the Matapedia, filled with 
the murmurings of the two hundred and twenty-two rapids 
in the Matapedia River. 

Finally, if the tourist desires to meet the interesting and 
philosophic “ habitant ’’ he will visit, in their enchanting 
surroundings, the ancient villages of l’Ile d’Orleans or those 
bordering on the line to “ la Malbaie’’. There, are preserved 
the customs, usages and picturesqueness of old France, the 
whole contrasting with modern civilization, all forming a 
sphere apart, gazing with the serene calm of its old world 
conservativeness on the rush and whirl of present day haste. 


Claude MELANGON. 


0 CANADA! 


THe CANADIAN Hymn. 


Original words (in french) of the Honorable Judge RouTHIER 


Music of Mr. C. Laveiufle 


(Words translated from french to english, by Miss B. GuERin) 


O Canada! Our Fatherland, our own, 
Thy brow is crowned with glory and renown ! 
For, thine arm that knows how to raise the sword 
Knows how to uphold the Cross ! 
Thy valour is a glowing word 
On history’s page across ! 
Honour and Faith like sentries stand 
To guard our liberties, our laws, our Land ! 
To guard our liberties, our laws, our Land ! 
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"Neath the eyes of God, by Ocean, Lake and Stream ~ 
We Canadians dwell wrapt in a golden dream; 
Our Land, we know, below the skies 
Is fairest of the earth, 
By heroes’ deeds and martyrs’ sighs 
"Twas blessed at its birth ! 
Raising our Flag proudly on high, 
We swear, for it that we will live and die ! 
O Canada, for thee we'll live and die ! 


O CARILLON! 


(FRENCH SONG) 


Words of O. Crémazie. 


Music of Ch.-W. Sabatier. 


O Carillon, je te revois encore, 

Non plus hélas comme en ces jours bénis, 
Ou dans tes murs la trompette sonore, 
Pour te sauver nous avait réunis. 

Je viens a toi quand mon 4me succombe 
Et sent déja son courage faiblir 

Oui prés de toi, venant chercher ma tombe, 
Pour mon drapeau je viens ici mourir ! 
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O noble et vieux drapeau dans ce grand jour de féte, 
Ow marchant avec toi tout un peuple s’appréte 

A célébrer la France ; 4 nos coeurs attendris 

Quand tu viens raconter la valeur de nos péres 

Nos regards savent lire en brillants caractéres 
L’héroique poéme renfermé dans tes plis. 
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Ah ! bientét puissions-nous, O drapeau de nos péres 

Voir tous les Canadiens, unis comme des fréres 

Comme au jour du combat se serrer prés de tol; 

Puisse des souvenirs la tradition sainte 

En régnant dans leur coeur garder de toute atteinte 
Et leur langue et leur foi ! 


LA HURONNE 


(FrEencH Sone) 
Words of C. Huot. 


Music of C. Lavigueur. 
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La voyez-vous, dans l’onde pure. 
Chercher son front brun et pali ; 

Et la fleur qu’a sa chevelure 

Suspendit un frére chéri. 

Son ceil tout chargé de lumiére 

Dicte alors de suaves lois. 

Vivent les Huronnes si fiéres 

De leurs guerriers de leurs grands bois. 
Vivent les Huronnes si fiéres 

De leurs guerriers de leurs grands bois ! 
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De sa tribu presque effacée 

Sous ce beau ciel qu’elle aime tant. 
Elle redit Pheure passée. 

Au pres d’un sépulcre béant. 

Sans cesse aux antiques poussiéres 

Elle donne son coeur et sa fol. 

Vivent les Huronnes si fiéres 

De leurs guerriers de leurs grands bois. 
Vivent les Huronnes si fiéres 

De leurs guerriers de leurs grands bois ! 


“NOTRE VIEILLE: MAISON” 


(FRENCH SonGc) 
Dedicated to Mr Justice Camille Poultot. 
Words of A. DESILETS Music of MESSAGER. 


Air: ‘‘ La vieille maison grise’’, de Fortunio. 


La vieille maison des ancétres, 

Inclinée au bord du chemin, 

Sourit 4 travers ses fenétres, 

Comme un vieux qui nous tend la main. 


On dirait qu’elle veut entendre 
Les choses qu’on dit en passant, 
Car son oreille est toujours tendre 
Comme son coeur compatissant. 


Elle a connu tous les bien-étres 
Kt les chagrins des anciens jours ; 
Or, elle se souvient toujours 

*“La vieille maison des ancétres.”’ 


: Alphonse D&sILETS. 
Quebec, June 1927. 
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A CORNER OF THE QUEBEC CITY 


« The break neck steps » 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


FOR THE TOURISTS 
AND 


REFERENCES 


Post OFFICE. 


CusTOM AND EXCISE. 


TELEGRAPH AND ExpRESS COMPANIES. 


BANKS. 
CONSULATES. 

Roman CatTHoOLic CHURCHES. 
RELIGIOUS : 
WorRSHIP 

PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
RAILWAYS. 


STEAMSHIPS. 
TRAMWAYS. 

Taxis, AUTOBUS. 
HoreEts AND Firms. 


Frew CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


USEFUL INFORMATION AND POINTERS 
FOR THE TOURIST 


POST OFFICE 


Malin Orrice : Corner Du Fort et Buade streets. 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 


COUCHCTOR”®....o521 (2.022) ies 55 .4Mr.. Alexandre. Larte 


EXPRESS AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


CANADIAN NATIONAL Ex- CANADIAN NATIONAL TE- 
PRESS Co. LEGRAPH Co. 
CANADIAN Paciric Ex- CANADIAN Paciric TELE- 
PRESS Co. GRAPH Co. 
BANKS 


The following banks have their head offices on St. Peter St, 
Quebec, and also branches in the different parts of the city : 


The Bank of Montreal. 

The National Canadian Bank. 

The Royal Bank. 

The Imperial Bank. 

The Merchants Bank. 

The Provincial Bank of Canada. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

The Nova Scotia Bank. 

The ‘* Caisse d’Economie ’’. Head-office, St. John Street. 


CONSULATES 


France : Consular Agent, R. de St-Victor. 
Unitep States : Consul, E. H. Dennison. 
Beteium : Consul., R. Dupont. 

Irvaty : Consular Agent, A. Huot. 

Brazit : Vice-Consul, T. Levasseur. 


ARGENTINE ReEpusBiic : Vice-Consul, Chevalier J.-E. Cor- 
riveau. 

SWEEDEN : Vice-Consul, F. M. Duggan. 

Norway : Vice-Consul, J. Dabharm. 

DANMMARK : Vice-Consul, W. H. Petry. 

Low CountrIigEs : Vice-Consul, T. P. Ross. 

ParaGuay : Vice-Consul, E. K. Tanguay. 

Harti : Consul, L. Rouillard. 

GUATEMALA : Honorary Consul, J. S. Royer. 

NicaraGua : Consul, A. Dery. 

FINLAND : Vice-Consul, M. D. J. Cable. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP 
Catholic Churches 


BAsttica, Buade street. 
JESUITS CHAPEL, Dauphine street. 
FRANCISCANS. 
SACRED-HEART 
N.-D. DE LA GARDE. 
St-Rocu. 
J ACQUES-CARTIER. 
NotrE-DAME DES VICTOIRES, Square Notre-Dame, Lower 
Town. 
NotrE-D AME DU CHEMIN. 
St-Caur DE Martz, Grande-Allée. 
St- DomInIc. 
St-FRANCOIS D’ASSISE. 
St-JEAN-BAPTISTE, St. John street. 
St-M Axo. 
St-Patrick, McMahon street. (New Church), Grande Allée. 
St-S A CREMENT. 
St-SAUVEUR. 
Protestant Churches 


ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL, Des Jardins street. 
Baptist, Grande-Allée. 

CHALMERS, St. Ursule street. 

WESLEY, St. Stanislas street. 

St. ANDREw, St. Ann street. 


St. MatueEw, St. John street. 
Trinity Cuurcg, St. Stanislas street. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES 


CANADIAN NATIONAL Ry. Co. 
CANADIAN Pactiric Ry. Co. 
QUEBEC CENTRAL Ry. Co. 


STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


** CANADA STEAMSHIPS LINES, LTD.”’ 
“CANADIAN Paciric STEAMSHIP, LTD.” 
** CLARKE STEAMSHIP Co., Lrp.”’ 
LA CoMPAGNIE DE NAVIGATION DE QUEBEC. 
Service: Québec-Batiscan. 
Riviere-du-Loup-Tadoussac. 


Québec-St-Laurent-St-Jean and Berthier. 
La COMPAGNIE DE TRAVERSE DE L’'ILE D’ORLEANS, LTEE 
LA TRAVERSE DE QUEBEC-LEVIS, LTEE. 
Day Service every 20 minutes, till 11 P. M. 


TRAMWAYS 


QuEBEC & MONTMORENCY AND CHARLEVOIX. 
to St. Anne de Beaupre ete 
Levis County RaILway. 
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Quebec mines and 
minerals 


The Province of Quebec is by far the largest of the pro- 
vinces of Canada. It comprises over 600,000 square miles. 
Its extreme measurements are 1,250 miles North and 
South, and 950 miles East and West. 


Of this area more than 90% is underlain by Precam- 
brian rocks, which constitute the principal mineral 
bearing formations of North America, offering to the 
prospector a vast field of mineral possibilities, second to 


none in the world. 


At present the greater part on Quebec’s mineral pro- 
duction consists of non-metallic substances, such as 
asbestos, mica, feldspath and building materials. Our 
asbestos mines, situated seventy miles south of Quebec 
city, are by the largest in the world. They produce an- 
nually 275,000 tons of this fibrous mineral, against 
60,000 tons for the rest of the world. 


Our production of metallic ores is at present only 
10% of the annual total value ($25,750,000) of the pro- 
ducts of our mines, but we are on the eve of a great 
development of our metallic resources. 
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In the last few years, the Rouyn-Harricana mineral 
district has come to the fore, as a gold-copper-zine field 
of great magnitude. Within a few months a large smelter, 
which is now being guilt in Rouyn, will be producing 
copper metal at the rate of three million pounds a month. 


-- Very promising deposits of lead and zinc have lately 
been discovered in the interior of Gaspé peninsula, at the 
head of the Cascapedia river. They are being developed 
actively and will eventually contribute very materially 


to our production of metals. 
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It is not at all optimistic to presage that in ten years 
from now, our annual production of metal ores will have 
increased from the present figure of two millions and a 
half dollars, to twenty millions. 3 


It may be stated that the mineral resources of the 
Province of Québec offer exceptional opportunities to the 
discriminating investor, and promise large returns to the 


experienced mineral explorer and prospector. 


Mining Law and regulations, technical information 
and statistics bearing on the Quebec Mineral Industry 


are sent free on application to the 


Honourable J.-E. Perrault 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisherie, 
Quebec. 
June, 1927. 
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Yesterday 
and Today 


F ‘The crossing of the St. Law- 
rence river, in winter, was 
formerly difficult and dangerous 
Quebec Bridge is today offering 
a safe and quick solution to 
that problem. 


Before the advent of the Rail- 
road, people were taking three 
long days to travel from Quebec 
to Montreal, but today, Cana- 
dian National trains cover that 
distance in less than five hours. 


No matter where you go, 
from Quebec to Montreal, or 
any other point, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways will take you 
to your destination quickly, 
safely and most comfortably. 


Forfurtherinformation,apply 
to Mr. J. E. LeBlanc, District 
Passenger Agent, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 7 Du _ Fort 
Street, Quebec. 


NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 


De Luxe Cruises Through 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence 


The glories of the Historic Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the Gaspe coast will be more keen- 
ly enjoyed if you travel on the luxurious 


S.S. “NEW NORTHLAND” 


sailing regularly 
from 
Montreal and Quebec 
to the 


Gaspe Coast and Newfoundland 


Other cruises to Baie des 
Chaleurs, North Shore Ports 
and Canadian Labrador. 


Clarke Steamship Co. 


LIMITED 
Drummond oe ig Montreal —- 71, St. Peter St., Quebec 


THE CHATEAU FRONTENAC 
Canada’s most magnificent Hotel. 


Headquarters for Tourists from all parts of the world visiting Quebec. 
Owned and operated by Canadian Pacific Railway 


“Black & White” Taxis “Noir & Blanc 


Téléphone: 2-79 7O 


Can be secured at all times by the tourists for the visit of Historical 
Monuments of Quebec. 

Special rates for excursion outside the City. 

Moderate charges for delivery of packages and goods, within‘the bounds 
of the City. 


Visitors to Quebec 


QUVANULAVDUANE SUNAAUGOUUNAE QUOQOUUEOOUNAE SUEQOUDEOOUAOEQUCUOOUOONUOOESONNOGUOSONA SOUUGODUANOUOG SOUUNOOUONOUOG SOUNONOUNOOUOR SOONOGOUNNOCOG Q0UUNQUOUENUNC QUOUNOGDONOONC QVOUOGODNEOC QvOOONNONINNNE 


Do not fail to visit Ste. Anne de Beaupré and Montmo- 
rency Falls by Special Electric Tourist Train, or by 
Red Sight Seeing Autobus marked “Q.R.L. &P. 
Co.” affiliated with “‘ The Gray Line.” 


Arrange your itinerary so as to spend a few pleasant days at Kent House, 
Montmorency Falls, Former Canadian residence of His Royal Highness 
Duke of Kent. father of the late Queen Victeria. 


Six miles from the City of Quebec on main highway to the famous Shrine. 


Dining service at all hours. 
Golf Links and Zoological Gardens in connection with Hotel. 


As for our Illustrated Books and Itineraries at all Hotels and Travel Agencies 
or write to 


Traffic Department 


Quebec Railway, Light & Power Co. 
Quebec, P. Q. 
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305, 
Grande-Allée 
QUEBEC 


This modern apartment house, which was only completed in May 
1926, is situated in one of the most beautiful parts of the City of Quebec. 


The views to be obtained from the roof and from the apartments” 
of the upper storeys are exceedingly beautiful, extending as they do, 
clear over the tallest buildings in Québec, tothe Laurentian Mountains 
inthe North, andtothe... range of hills inthe South, and giving from 
the roof a magnificent circular view of the whole of the countryside, 
embracing the Quebec Bridge, and practically every object of interest 
in the neighbourhood. 

The building is surrounded by very beautiful and well-kept grounds 
and is within a very short distance of the famous Plains of Abraham ; 
in close proximity to the Monument erected to the memory of General 
Wolfe ; the place where the battle deciding the fate of Canada took 
place, and the cliff path ascending from Wolfe’s Cove, where the 
English troops climbed up, onthe night before the battle. 

This building is of most modern construction, is fire-proof, and has 
every convenience incorporated in its plans. Suites of rooms are avai- 
lable for those wishing to lease them for an extended period and a 
certain number of rooms are furnished and are available for tourists 
and others wishing to occupy them for any period, from one night 
upwards, at moderate rates. 

Tenants occupying these rooms have bathrooms with hot and cold 
water available at all hours. Janitor service and lift attendance are 
available for whole 24 hours. 

There is an excellent restaurant in the building at which good meals 
are obtainable at a very moderate rate, and there is also a first class 
hairdressing and manicure parlour available for ladies. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Superintendent, resident 
in the building, or from the Secretary, whose Office is at 23 St. Louis 
Street, Quebec. 
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Jeweller-Watch-Maker 


3 St-John Street 
QUEBEC 


Make a speciality of 
watches, diamonds, The oldest French-Canadian 


ine 
precious stones, etc. Jewellery Firm 


FOUNDED IN 1854, 


LOUIS A. POULIOT K. C. LL. D., 


Author of a treatise on the nullity of Telephone 2.| 995 


the sale of a thing belonging to another, 
and rules governing a lost or stolen 
thing... ete. 


ALFRED NADEAU K. C. 


Pouliot & Nadeau 
ADVOCATES 


Barristers & Solicitors 


93, Si-Peter St., :-: QUEBEC, Canada. 
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L. Auger 
Axchitect 


39 St John Street 


QUEBEC 


Telephone 2-19,09 
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pure to Quebec 


HOULD not fail to 
see Quebec’s _lar- 
gest Jewellery Shop. 


Our selections of imported and do- 
mestic wares include many smart crea- 
tions that are original with us. 


Our Goods— Sheffield Plate — 
Antique Silver — English Chine & 
‘Brass Ware. 


Our assortiment of unmounted stones is worth a visit. 


SATURDAY CLOSING 5 p. m. 


CG Seifert & Sons 


Jewellers 16 Fabrizque St. 
QUEBEC 


When in Quebec you are invi- 


Pea ted to visite our storeand see our 


dian. z : : ~ : . 


FURS 


Direct from our trappers 


PICARD and ZICAT Enrg 


Tel. 20146 101, St-John Street QUEBEC 


Remodeling and repair cf your garnements at moderate prices. Work- 
manship and fit guaranteed. 


- SPECIALITY: Indian goods, Slippers, etc. 


Phone 2-8403-4-5-6 


St-Roch Hotel 


_The only entirely fireproef hotel in Quebec 


250 ROOMS 


[240 St-J h St. 
Entrance \17 deeuice Gites Square 


QUEBEC, P. Q. 


. [Office 2-7595 
Phones: ‘Re 2-1011 | 
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COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 
Developing, Printing & Enlarging 
Panoramic Photography 


Catalogue Illustration 


225 St. JOHN Street, - - QUEBEC 


Few canadian publications. 
1: 5 
QUI SAIT? 
Intellectual Game by 
questions and answers: Mrs. Eugénie Lerieux Pouliot 


(in french) 
Irst series.— Useful notions. 
2nd series.— Useful notions. 
3rd series.— The History of Canada. 
(in erglish) 
WHO KNOWS? 
The History of Canada. 
FOR SALE : 


Québec: at the author, 128 St. Anne St. 
Montréal : at Library Granger Fréres, Notre-Dame St. 


(in french) 


PREMIERES SEM AILLES Georges Bouchard 


‘‘ VIEILLES CHOSES, VIEILLES GENS ”’ Georges Bouchard 


(in french) 


GLANURES HISTORIQUES ET LEGALES : 
Essay on French Ordinance of Marine 1681) J.-Camiile Pouliot 
(2nd édition). 


‘‘EVOCATIONS HISTORIOUES ’”’ 
Québec et l’Ile d’Orléans. J.-Camille Pouliot 


To be out soon :— 


GLANURES HISTORIOQUES ET 
FAMILIALES: 
‘‘T/ILE D’ORLEANS’’. J.-Camille Pouliot 
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